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CHAPTER XII. 

TT was as executioner rather than 
■*- criminal that he took her face in 
his hands, and lifted it to his own. 

" And so — Madcap," he said ; " and 
so '* 

She clasped both hands about that iron 
one, and looked up in his face as he had 
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told himself she would look when they 
were face to face, and said — 

" But you'll forgive me ? " 

He loosed her suddenly. It must 
always be a wry moment for the mur- 
derer when his victim asks his forgive- 
ness .... to Madcap it was a frightful 
one when she stood alone, feeling like a 
child that, having dreamed itself lost, 
and wakened sobbing to the clasp of its 
mother's arms, is all at once thrust out 
to the ice-cold, desolate wild. . . . 

** I have been very wicked," she said,, 
feeling that he was a hundred miles away 
as he stood with fixed gaze bent upon 
her ; " I have dishonoured you in my 
thoughts. ... I was going away from 
you .... but it was his fault — a word 
would have saved me, and he would not 
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speak it ; but at last, at last he told me 
the truth." 

''And what was the truth, Madcap? "^ 
said Mr. Eyre calmly. 

" He had loved her once," said Mad- 
cap, trembling, " and perhaps — perhaps 
for love of me, he did not love her any 
more .... and so ... . and so left 
her .... and her little baby was born on 
what she thought to be our wedding-day." 

"And was it not?" he said, almost 
harshly. 

"On my wedding-day with you, not 
him," she said ; " and it died .... and 
it was like Dody .... and she said the 
father of one, must be the father of both 
.... and it was strange, was it not» 
that Frank's child should be so liko 
yours?" 
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" Frank's ? " said Mr. Eyre, recoiling. 

" He says that she is mad on that 
point," said Madcap wistfully. " And I 
am glad now that I was able to be kind 
to her— that I kissed her .... did vou 
not think him honest and brave and 
true ? '' — she went on with a sudden catch 
in her breath — "I could not have believed 
it of him, if he had not told me with his 
own lips .... and he was so young 
too — somehow I never thought of the 
man she loved as being like Prank — 
but like you .... and you will never 
love him again, and I rf^^pf*^ him " . . . . 
she added passionately. " When he stood 
before me and said that he would not 
marry her, would not retrieve the awful 
irreparable wrong he had done her, I 
hated him — I compared him with you 
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— your honour with his dishonour, and 
I taunted him with being what he was, 
a liar and a coward ; and yet he could 
tell me another lie after that, that I 
must not go to Hester, for that she 
would not see me .... me to whom 
she had told the whole story; and we 
had cried together .... and I had so 
hated, so loathed the man who had 
brought her to such misery. . . ." 

'*And if it had been I, not Frank, 
what then. Madcap ? " said Mr. Eyre ; 
*' could you not have loved me still, 
been faithful to me — never changed ? " 

" Yes." 

" And still clasp me in your arms as 
you did just now ? " 

''No!" 

*' And so we were to live together, we 
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two, like that; or you said something^ 
just now of leaving me." 

" Yes." 

"And you could have left me?" he 
said abruptly. 

She did not stir or speak, as she stood 
apart from him ; then something very 
like a groan burst from his lips, that 
seemed to shape itself to the cry of 
Frank I as with hasty steps he paced the 
room, Madcap almost forgotten in the 
deadly struggle going forward in his 
breast. As his figure passed, and repassed 
her in the gloom, she seemed to herself 
to be standing in the midst of a reality 
of which all that had gone before was. 
but as the portent. 

The time seemed long before she felt 
iis arms about her, and then not with 
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the old masterful grasp, but more a» 
the dying soldier who, with relaxing 
hold, clings to the sacred colours that 
have cost him all save honour ; for Mr. 
Eyre knew that Madcap had beggared 
him even to that, when he felt her heart 
beating against his own. 

" Poor, pretty Madcap ! " he said, *' and 
so you can love nothing but a good man. 
Did I ever tell you I was that ? And 
you must hate the sinner even worse 
than the sin; and you can't make al- 
lowances — women never can. And I 
think there is a little jealousy at the 
bottom of it, too — more if it had been 
I, but a little for Erank as it is. And 
a man sins through thoughtlessness, or 
because he wants a woman's pure eyes 
to see the thing in its proper light — with 
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eyes like yours, Madcap — if women only 
knew how much is in their hands, how 
they may confirm a man in his ill opinion 
of them, or make them reflections of 
what he rememhers his own mother to 
have heen. And so you can't forgive 
Frank ? Poor lad ! poor boy ! " 

" He is not sorry," said Madcap, her 
heart still heavy, knowing that forgive- 
ness was yet denied. " I could be sorry 
for him if he were .... it is the 
thought of her misery that makes me 
bitter against him. She has lost all — 
even her little baby — and he will not be 
kind to her .... and he would not 
even let me go to see her .... but 
I will go now, with you." 

"Her child died— did she tell you 
how ? " said Mr. Eyre. 
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" No ; but I think that some one had 
been unkind to it; and she shall love 
Dody as she pleases." 

" And so you kissed her, Madcap," he 
said. " How sweet ! how womanly ! And 
you always loved children; but don't 
regret that one — it might have grown up 
a bad man like its father. Why have 
you not girls, Madcap, with your eyes 
and your smile? And here you have 
been suffering for other people's sins ; 
and an unselfish nature like yours needs 
no apprenticeship to suffering — it under- 
stands and enters into each throe. . . . 
and so you kissed her, and she loves 
you, to be sure ; and now you'll kiss 
me I And if I'd committed every crime 
in life you should have no chance of 
running away from me after to-day. 

VOL. II. c 
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We'll dine together, and I'll dress you 
for it in white, though my father is 
dead; but vou can wear black for 
him to-morrow. I can't see you in 
this darkness — I must have light." 
And he rang the bell to summon her 
maid. 

The woman started back at sound of 
his voice, but he bade her light candles, 
and lay out a white gown for her 
mistress; her shoes were to be white 
as well, and a white flower was to 
be brought for her hair; and when 
all this was done he bade the woman 
hasten dinner, for that he was very 
hungry. 

When he had put on her little shoes, 
and arranged the flower in her hair, 
clasped a string of pearls about her neck. 
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«ind a silken ribbon round her waist, he 
brought a wax candle and held it above 
lier. 

" Let me look at you," he said. *' And 
•so you were going away from me. How 
exquisite you are ! I seem to have for- 
gotten you, and your whiteness and 
beauty come upon me with a surprise. I 
am as one who has lived so long in the 
light as to forget how beautiful it is, and 
wanted a sudden plunge into darkness to 
make me realise the preciousness of it. 
And could you have left me? " he added, 
AS he set the light down, and caught her 
to his breast. 

She did not reply, only wondered as 
fihe clung to him, how she could ever 
have thought existence possible apart 
from him, and knew that if he had been 
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guilty, she yet could not have sent him 
back to Hester. 

" You'll take me to her ? ' ' she whispered 
presently. 

"I'll make no promise," he said, 
holding her from him, "hut you'll 
make me one: that you'll not seek 
her out, or see her without my consent." 

And Madcap lightly gave the promise 
that was kept so heavily. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

The best of rest is sleep. 

And that thou oftprovok'st; yet grossly fear 

Thy death, which is no more, 

TjlXCITEMENT ran high in Lovel on 
the evening before the day fixed 
for the execution. It was known that 
Colonel Busby had returned from town 
unsuccessful, and that Lord Lovel had 
departed on the same mission the pre- 
vious afternoon. But when it was 
bruited abroad that Mr. Eyre had un- 
expectedly returned, but spoken no word 
of a reprieve, all hope was considered 
to be over ; and on the two women who 
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sat side by side within the gaol had 
fallen the deadly quiet of those to whom 
expectation was past, and the consaim- 
mation of the morrow as inevitably fixed 
as the rising of the sun. 

Janet's impending fate was too awfuU 
and too near, to permit Hester's mind 
to dwell on any thought of self; she 
saw but the black outline of the scaflfbld 
rearing itself against the sky, heard but 
the cruel shout of the crowd as she 
appeared by Janet's side, felt her own 
life wrenched violently from her body 
as she beheld it jerked out of Janet's, 
and passed with Janet's soul through those 
awful pangs of dissolution she knew not 
whither. 

Across the blackness now and again 
a child's face flitted— dimpled, lovely. 
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with warm loving lips that pressed her 
own — a thrill of joy shot through her; 
for a moment she looked heyond that 
dread to-morrow, and tasted a rapture 
for which her heart so long had thirsted ; 
then she thrust the thought away, and 
took Janet's cold hand between both 
her own, and held it fast. 

"Mistress," said Janet softly, "don't 
fret ; if it weren't for you I'd rather go ; 
t'other death in life 'ud be worse, an* 
I'd be as much cut off from you as if I 
was dead .... an' if only you'd bide 
away, I'd have no fear." 

**I'll stay with you till the last," 
said Hester ; "'tis I that should b© 
hanging, not you." 

Janet shook her head. 

"The baby's death lies at my door,'* 
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she said ; " but I've thought of some- 
thing as '11 make it less lonelr for 
you when I'm gone ; that ehUd you 
told me of last night — steal it." 

•Janet!" cried Hester, drawing hack 
from the woman in horror. 

"Ay." said Janet, lawless in every- 
thing that concerned her mistress's wel- 
fiire; "she's got another, she can well 
spare kim ; let her suffer a bit. an' when 
they as we knows on, sees her look as 
white and whisht as 1 see jroir, he'll 
know better what he's done than he 
knows now." 

"She called me 'sister." said Hester, 
ilow tears rolling down her cheeks ; "' she 
dssed me. I'll not harm her any more 
han I'tc done already; I cau'l be like 
ler. but I'll nerer forget it. how good 
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she's been to me .... I'd like io show 
her that a bad woman can sometimes 
be as generous as a good one .... if 
only I might see the child sometimes 
.... she said that I might love him, 
and that he would love me, but that 
was before. . . ." 

'* Then bide here, mistress," said Janet 
eagerly, knowing that the worst of death 
would be over if she could leave her 
mistress with some interest in life that 
would draw her out of herself, and keep 
her from thought. *' You've got a bit 
of money, an' can live where you please ; 
just pity her, and love the child to your 
heart's content, an' after a while you'll 
forget .... the other .... and you 
don't love him now ? " 

'* No," said Hester in a whisper; 
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** somehow mother's love seems to 
swallow up all other love .... from, 
the moment my child was horn I put 
him second .... if he'd loved me it 
might have heen different .... but 
there was shame between him and me, 
but none towards the baby .... and 
I'll always think that the woman who's 
missed motherhood, having the mother's 
heart, has missed the purest, intensest 
joy God ever gave, and the most lasting^ 
.... it's made me a better woman than 
I'd ever have been without." 

*' Then if you can bear to see him,'* 
said Janet slowly, "you'll stay . . . . 
you won't harm her,'' 

"No," said Hester in a whisper; ** I 
promised Lord Lovel I'd go away, but 
I'd live on a crust if I might see the 
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child sometimes .... I feel his arm& 
round my neck now, and hear his little 
voice calling me." 

"Then feel them in flesh an' blood 
to-morrow," cried Janet, " go to him, 
mistress; sure there's none 'ud have 
the heart to come between you, an* 
you'll forget about me .... an' after 
a bit, knowing I'm at rest, you'll give 
over fretting for the little baby." 

The gathering darkness almost hid the 
women from each other's eyes, as by a^ 
sudden impulse they turned, and clung 
together — "Janet .... Mistress . . . .;" 
and in the darkness a kiss was ex-^ 
changed, that spoke the perfect reconci- 
liation and peace that lay between these 
two miserable, faithful hearts. 
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A great crowd had gradually assembled 
without the prison gates, but it was quiet, 
and conversed little. All eyes were 
turned in a certain direction; all ears 
were strained to discover the first sound 
of carriage-wheels from the direction of 
the station, for the last train was now 
due, by which, if Lord Level did not 
arrive with the reprieve, the last chance 
would be over. 

At nine o'clock a low hum rose, and 

swelled gradually to a roar, as a carriage 

was heard approaching, and there came 

gpradually within the eager ken of the 

crowd the conveyance that was wont to 

convey strangers to and from the station. 

A deep groan of disappointment went 

up from the assemblage, the driver was 

Iialf dragged from his seat by a dozen 
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eager hands, while his speech was lost 
in the universal howl of anger that 
rent the air. To have waited here 
in the chill evening for a whole hour, 
confidently looking forward to the 
spectacle of Lord Lovel dashing up 
in his own carriage at full speed, 
waving the reprieve out of the win- 
dow, and to be put off with a sorry 
one-horse chaise, and Jim Pipes, the 
one-eyed driver— it was beyond human 
patience ; and only by degrees was it 
gathered that Lord Lovel had not 
arrived at all by that train. 

Within the prison, that savage shout 
had awakened the two women from an 
uneasy doze into which they had fallen. 
For a moment they clung together wildly^ 
thinking that it was morning, and they 
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were on their way to the place of 
execution. . . . 

The stillness that followed seemed to 
those within to last hours. Neither spoke, 
and only the loud beating of their hearts 
was heard in the silence of the cell. But 
presently footsteps were heard approach- 
ing, the door was thrown back, and the 
turnkey entered bearing a lantern, and 
followed by the chaplain, who, ap- 
proaching the two women, told Janet 
briefly, but in words of strong feeling, 
that hope was over, and only resigna- 
tion to the will of God left to her. 
Then he kneeled down, and prayed, 
^nd the women clasping hands, kneeled, 
And prayed also, losing the sense 
and the sound of the clamour without, 
as they followed, word for word, and 
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from their hearts, that simple, reverent 
voice. . . . 

The extreme favour that could be 
granted to Janet on earth was permitted, 
and Hester allowed to spend with her 
the last few hours of remaining life. 
Towards dawn they fell asleep, and were 
awakened from that fitful slumber by 
the loud unbarring of the door, through 
which came several people, hurrying on 
each other's heels, and while Hester 
thought "iif is day^'' Janet saw not the 
awaiting gallows, felt not the approaching 
death-pangs for herself, but only as 
Hester, as spectator, winced and drew 
back. . . . 

Then from out of that crowd of faces, 
one singled itself and advanced — ^it was 
that of Lord Lovel, who looked past the 
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two women as at some sight beyond, 
and even as he cried to Janet, " You are 
saved ! ' ' saw only Madcap safe, and 
clasped in her husband's arms. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

You may take my purse, . . . but the self is 
my (yum, and God my Maker's, 

A S Frank sate at breakfast next 
morning, Job entered, and an- 
nounced Mr. Eyre. 

Frank rose, but did not advance to 
meet his visitor, nor had Job heard any 
greeting pass between them when he 
reluctantly closed the door. 

Frank's eyes were downcast; he it 
was who looked the sinner as Mr. Eyre 
approached and wrung his hand, com- 
pelling him to look up, and meet his 
glance. 

VOL. II. D 
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"And 80 you've saved me, Frank/* 
he said; "and I'd submit to worse dis- 
honour for her. After all, I'd change 
places with you — but no — she loves mej 
not you." 

" It was nothing," said Frank, turning 
aside ; " anyone else would have done as 
much." 

His back was turned to Mr. Eyre, 
across whose features an expression of 
love flashed as he looked at the man 
whom, next to Madcap, he loved better 
than anything on earth. 

"And now for the future," he said. 
^* So long as that woman is in the village 
there is no safety, and the other may 
be in gaol here some days longer. I 
have already taken steps to get her 
removed, but the law moves slowly ; 
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And meanwhile, I suppose, the other 
won't leave her?'* 

"No," said Frank, thinking of those 
two despairing figures, locked in each 
other's arms, that he had seen over- 
night; "they are hound together hy 
-a common misery; they have only one 
another in the world." 

"Good God, Frank!" hurst out Mr. 
Eyre; "you know I was ignorant of 
the chain of events that led to this 
-awful fatality. If the woman had 
only told me the truth when I left 
her, the whole thing would have heen 
averted." 

Frank turned — no longer as Madcap's 
4saviour, Hester's champion, he looked 
at Mr. Eyre ; hut as man to man, 
Acknowledging as only a man can, the 
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temptations beneath whicli his fellow^ 
has stumbled. 

For a man cannot change his nature 
because a single passion has called out 
all that is best and noblest in him; so 
much the more as its object is beyond 
his reach, so much the more struggle 
to keep that purity at fever heat is- 
needed .... and "Frank had been no 
Simon Pure, having erred and fallen, 
like weaker men, hating himself always, 
and looking back to that "might have 
been," which is oftener a fount of bitter- 
ness than a source of future moral deve- 
lopment. 

It was on that ground of common bro- 
therhood that he took Mr. Eyre's hand and 
cried, "You didn't know — and I'll stand 
by you through it till they are gone." 
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"And after? " exclaimed Mr. Eyre. 

" I'll go back to India and stay there 
a dozen years or so — perhaps the county 
will have forgotten the story by then." 

"And why should you go? " said Mr. 
Eyre, " what is popular rumour, public 
opinion to you ? We love you — and you 
love us — remain, and let us all be happy 
together." 

*' In Arcadia we might be," said Frank 
bitterly, " but here — no, I could tell a lie 
for her — ^but to remain — to see her every 
day and not love her — ^it is beyond my 
strength .... and people will talk," 
the young fellow added abruptly. 

" Let them," said Mr. Eyre in- 
differently, for he knew his friend's 
heart as well as his wife's, and discerned 
danger in neither, " and as to the county 
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— ^it shall stand cap in hand to you 
yet " 

" I don't want the connty," said Franks 
to whom the name of his honour mattered 
nothing, while the honour itself was his 
own, *' and I can't stay — as soon as she 
is safe, I go/* 

" And if she is still in danger — ^if you 
can secure her happiness by remaining 
— ^you will stay ? '* said Mr. Eyre. 

** I will stay," said Frank reluctantly. 

"Her happiness before eyerything,*' 
said Mr. Eyre, ** all must give way to that 
— ^your life or mine as nothing in com- 
parison with it — this to be persisted in to 
the end." 

" To the end ! " cried Frank, with no 
suspicion of that to which he was swear- 
ing himself. 
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**But I must see her/' said Mr. Eyre ; 
** I mean the woman, Hester Clarke. You 
will arrange for me to meet her some- 
where in your own grounds after dark. 
I will repair the wrong unwittingly done ; 
but on certain terms. There can be no 
attraction in the place to induce her to 
remain." 

It never crossed Mr. Eyre's mind that 
Hester might love him still. Love that is 
not valued mostly knocks at the door in 
beggars' guise, and is refused admittance^ 
while we set the door wide for what 
comes tardily, its footsteps beating on 
our hearts. 

"My wife asked me an odd question 
about Barrington," resumed Mr. Eyre. 
*' She thought he went to her after the 
marriage — your supposed marriage — ^and 
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asked the woman not to interfere. He 
always liked her, and I told another lie, 
and said it was he. Poor Barrington, 
he never had the heart or sense to con- 
ceive the idea. But why didn't you 
write and tell me ? " he added suddenly. 

"You were happy," said Frank, "and 
she loved you. I let well alone, he- 
lieving that you would never hear more 
of Hester. She neither knew your name 
nor home. It was the fatal curiosity of 
her servant, Janet Stork, that brought 
about the whole catastrophe." 

" Heaven knows how she traced me," 
said Mr. Eyre, who was walking to and 
fro ; *• through some mark on my linen, 
probably, or a dropped letter." 

" What is her sentence ? " said Frank, 
who had sat down wearily, as though. 
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on the brink of battle, his courage had 
failed him. 

"Fifteen years," said Mr. Eyre, who, 
feeling himself to be once more master 
of his own fate, hardly heeded Frank's 
dejection. 

"And if Hester refuses to go?" said 
Frank. 

"Oh, she wont,'' said Mr. Eyre 
oarelessly, in the tone of a man who 
has never learned the meaning of the 
word defeat ; and something of Frank's 
old admiration returned as he looked 
s,t the dauntless, resolute face, that had 
once seemed to him the noblest upon 
«arth. 

" Don't take Madcap's anger to heart," 
«aid Mr. Eyre suddenly; "it will wear 
itself out, and she loves you dearly. 
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You'll help me to guard her against 
any meeting with Hester. When I'm 
not beside her, you will be." 

''No," cried Prank passionately, "I 
can't face her scorn. Don't ask me to 
approach her ; I will keep Hester away, 
and guard her — but from a distance." 

" Pshaw ! " said Mr. Eyre ; '' you make 
the sacrifice, then shrink from a mere 
nothing; it is her love for you, and a 
little womanly jealousy that makes her 
so bitter; but that will pass. And now 
you'll arrange for me to see the woman — 
the sooner the better. Good-bye, Prank ; 
a man doesn't thank God exactly for 
saving him from a hideous fate, so I 
don't thank you; and, after all, you 
did it for Madcap, not me." 

He opened the door so suddenly that 
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Job fell head foremost over the thres- 
hold. 

" So," said Mr. Eyre, " you have over- 
heard all." 

" Swear instantly," cried Prank sternly 
to Job, "that you will never repeat one 
syllable, or, old friend and servant that 
you are, you leave this house within 
an hour." 

"I swear," said Job sullenly, and 
turning upon Mr. Eyre an undisguised 
look of hatred. 

" He is an honest man, so we are safe," 
said Mr. Eyre coolly, as he left the room, 
then mounted his horse, and was gone ; 
while Frank, left alone, stood with folded 
arms and fixed gaze bent on his mother's 
portrait, who smiled at him from the 
canvas with that look of love which is 
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the first thing on earth that her child 
understands, as it is the last that he 
forgets; and in no moment of his life 
had Frank felt that he needed her as 
much as now. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Ye have dropped a' down your head, 
And it seems as if ye tread 
On your ovm hearts in the path 
Ye are called to in His wrath, 

TUSTIOE in the case of Janet Stork 
^ was not leaden-footed, but swift, so 
that hardly a week elapsed between the 
respite from the capital punishment, and 
her removal to the first stage of her 
journey on the way to a convict settle- 
ment. 

It was on the eve of Janet's departure, 
that Hester, torn in two between her 
fancied duty to accompany her servant. 
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her longing to remain, set out to play 
her part in the interview with Mr. 
Eyre arranged hy Prank in a secluded 
•spot on his own estate. Yesternight she 
might have met him, and yielded to his 
bidding ; hut that very day, as she 
had stumbled forth from the prison cell. 
Madcap's children had crossed her path, 
^nd Dody had run to and kissed her 
. . . .and then duty had grown chill, 
and self-denial hard, and a desperate 
longing to snatch at the love offered 
to her lips, strove in her with that vow 
which she had mentally registered to 
Madcap. 

She had hardly thought of Mr. Eyre 
in the confusion and horror of the last 
week ; he might have been dead for any 
promptings of love or memory that 
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impelled her towards him; but now as 
she hurried along the way to meet him, 
a sudden sense of his near presence 
checked her steps, and she went lag- 
gingly, with ghosts of long dead memories 
thronging in her heart. 

Frank, approaching from an opposite 
direction, was thinking sadly of many 
things, stopping short once with the 
sudden conviction that he had been a 
fool. 

But in the same moment he thought 
of her and wavered — truly, as Pascal 
has said, the heart has reasons of which 
judgment, so called, knows nothing. 
And perhaps in obeying the dictates of 
the heart, at the expense of self-interest, 
he had unconsciously contributed his 
little quota to the greatness of the world 
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— perchance, however humbly a hero, 
his life had become "a piece of the 
everlasting heart of Nature itself; " and 
no worsened in soul, if in bodily estate, 
was Frank Lovel that night as he pur- 
sued his way to the spot where he was to 
meet Hester, and conduct her to Mr. 
Eyre. 

He hardly noted outward things — how 
a nightingale's song was scattered like 
a necklace of pearls by the hideous vox 
humana of the screech-owl ; how strange 
creatures crossed his path, and strange 
scents were given out on the breeze (for 
the night hath its splendours, of which 
the day knows nothing) — each moment 
he expected one of these trees that stood 
so still, yet seemed to move like one of a 
giant array at his approach, to resolve 
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itself into the shape of a woman ; and 
«o, at the nearest point of approach to the 
village, did an oak-tree so resolve itself, 
-and Hester's pale face sought his own. 

Frank felt her hand tighten on his, 
.as he led her to the cleared space in 
which Mr. Eyre was standing, his face 
:and figure fitfully revealed hy the un- 
certain moonlight, and knew how in 
that moment she had forgotten her 
•dead child, and its living likeness .... 
how Madcap's kiss was to her faint and far 
away, as she saw hefore her the man 
who had heen to her the all in all of 
her life .... and that thrill of tender- 
ness which moves a true woman to what 
lias cost her much, spoke in her gesture 
as, relinquishing Prank's support, she 
ran forward, uttering his name. 

VOL. II. E 
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It was one that Madcap never called 
him by — it had been used by others, 
and therefore was not fit for her 
lips — ^but one other than the man for 
whom it was intended heard it, a» 
while Frank had retreated. Job ad- 
yaneed, and at a distance of half a 
dozen paces was both spectator and 
hearer of the scene. 

''Master," she said as one who, re- 
calling the dead by a name that he has 
forgotten, seeks to remind him of her 
by one more familiar still, " it's Hester 
.... and I've done you no harm yet, 
and I wouldn't harm her . . . ." 

He did not stir beneath her voice, but 
shook oflF her timid touch with a silent 
contempt that for the moment cowed 
her, then roused in her breast that spirit 
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which loneliness and suffering never 
quite quench in a woman's heart. 

" You could not harm her if you 
wished," he said coldly. "The sin was 
yours and mine; the punishment be 
ours, not hers." 

" Ours ? " she said, with both hands 
pressed against her bosom. " And do 
we share anything? Do you take your 
half of it all ? Does your heart cry out 
for our little dead child ? Does it go 
with Janet to her living tomb ? .... If 
it does, I'll forgive you .... but you've 
got her and your own children .... it 
can't be equal. ... It never is between 
man and woman. ..." 

She was struggling hard to repress 
the rising passion in her . . ^ . she had 
meant to be so humble, to ask from 
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her knees the one poor favour that she 
coveted; hut the consciousness of real 
power would not he kept down .... 
only whatever happened, Madcap should 
not suflFer. 

" My share of it is to remain," he 
said, " yours to go ; mine to guard her 
against ever discovering the truth, yours 
to perform no deed that could reveal 
it to her. The whole sequence of events 
is due to youself only — ^had you placed 
me in possession of the truth they could 
not have occurred, and their consequences 
must not, shall not, fall on an innocent 
head." 

** Shall not ! " repeated Hester. " You 
talk like God, and I am to go ... ." 
she struggled for quietness, hut the 
tide within had risen heyond her con- 
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trol. ''You take in your hands a 
human life, and say it shall be thus 
and thus — it shall . do certain things, 
and leave others undone — as though 
you were a force to compel it when its 
force is in itself, and it must obey itself 
and God; and I can't go ... . not yet 
.... it's like snatching the bread away 
from a starving mouth .... you must 
love him yourself .... though you 
never loved little children. ..." 

He did not reply, and in the uncer- 
tain light she could not see which way 
his features were inclined — perhaps to 
mercy, she thought, with the anger 
overborne in her by those throbbing 
pulses of motherhood that from her 
child's birth had set this man beyond 
and apart from her as something lost» 
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by which had come a something better 
.... as she strove to read his face, an 
impulse of recurrent love moved her 
to cry — 

*• You'd never have loved mine . . . . 
but you'll let me love yours .... it'll 
harm neither you nor her .... and I'll 
never try to speak to her .... and I 
could bear it all, the baby's drowning, 
and Janet's going away .... if only 
you'll let me stay . . . ." the wrung 
spirit of the woman, the failing heart 
that fluttered and sunk in her breast, 
like a dying bird, as she uttered her plea, 
might have moved him .... as per- 
chance it moved the nightingale above, 
who had ceased his song, shamed out of 
it by the throbbing passion of that 
human voice below. 
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But there is not on earth so cold a 
hearth as that on which a hastily kindled 
fire has flared up, and died out suddenly 
- ... it is only the steady growth, the 
warmth of years, that lingers long after 
the fire itself has ceased ; as there is on 
«arth nothing so cruel as a man to whom 
love is offered that he does not desire. . . . 

" It is impossihle," said Mr. Eyre, in 
ihat tone none had hitherto dared resist. 
" Your mere presence here is an outrage 
tipon" — he stopped abruptly, and the 
•omission of Madcap's name, as one not 
to be spoken in her presence, stung 
Hester keenly. 

*' She kissed me .... and you can't 
«tain such lips as hers .... and when 
she knew, she wanted to come to me 
. . . . *I must go to her — ^to Hester,' 
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she said ; he told me so— that she called 
me that .... and yet her name's too 
good to be said before me .... the 
shame's in the lips of those that speak 
— ^you can't shame her.'' 

" What you propose is madness," said 
Mr. Eyre calmly; ''your presence here- 
must be a perpetual annoyance to all 
concerned; you will be the object of 
doubt and suspicion to the village — 
a perpetual disgrace to Lord Lovel, 
whose relations with you would be- 
misconstrued. You have conceived an 
extravagant fancy for one of my children. 
— to gratify it, you would sacrifice the 
happiness of her whom you profess to* 
honour; in short, by remaining, you 
lose all, and gain nothing." 

As he spoke, her heart grew cold — 
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her long and faithful reticence, her proud 
reserve from meddling with his happiness 
.... her lonely life, in which she had 
so staunchly kept her vow to Frank .... 
all these were unrecognised by him, did 
not even demand one word of kindness or 
of thanks .... and to offer one's single 
jewel, and see it shrined high in honour, 
is other than to see it cast down con- 
temptuously beneath the swines' feet. 

"It's nothing to you," she said, with 
that fierce mother -ring in her voice 
which Madcap would have understood — 
"nothing to give up what youVe been 
hungering, thirsting after for six years ; 
nothing to drag a child's arms from 
round your neck, and go out into the 
night to be haunted by them ...» 
if she didn't love him so, I'd take him 
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away and make him love me ... . I'd 
be happy .... and I'm to give it all 
up because you want to be happy ; and 
fio you may be ... . but I must have 
B few crumbs .... she'd not grudge 
them to me if she knew." 

Had Mr. Eyre in that moment aban- 
doned his life-long rule of force, to stoop 
to finesse — could he have spoken one 
word of kindness, or in any way treated 
her on that ground of common humanity 
which brings soul near to soul — he might 
have extracted from Hester any terms he 
pleased ; but the power of uttering such a 
word, bringing about such an understand- 
ing was impossible to him. That fierce 
faithfulness to Madcap (more womanly 
than manlike) which made all other 
women superfluities in the world's crea- 
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tion, and the existence of this one a 
direct menace and insult to her he 
idolised, hardened his heart to stone, as 
he replied, "There are other children 
in the world, adopt one ; I will see that 
sll arrangements for your comfort are 
made." 

" Comfort ! " she cried passionately ; 
^' would comfort satisfy you if you had 
not her .... could you take some other 
body in your arms and love it as if it were 
her .... can any other child be to me 
what this one is, brother to my little 
baby .... made in your image ? . . . . 
But I don't want him for that. . . . She 
would not offer me comfort .... she 
knew better ; she said that he should love 
me .... and I can't harm her by 
staying .... and I'll stay.** 
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" To staire/' aaid Mr. Eyre, '* for from 
this moment I cease the allowance I 
made to jon; remain^ and your &te be 
npon your own head.** 

** Yon mean to kill me ? *' she said» 
coming close to him in the half-light, 
their eyes flashing like crossed swords as 
they met ; " then kill me now .... 
IVe done her no harm yet; but I may 
.... there's no knowing where a sin '11 
stop, and death's followed in the track 
of this one .... and perhaps there's 
murder to follow." 

" If you harm her, there may be." 

" Then you tcould kill me ? " 

*' Ay, if it would save her misery." 

"God help her!" burst out Hester,. 
** for her punishment is in yoii, not me." 

" And you remain ? " he said calmly. 
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" Yes — I can starve, or I can die." 

" Die then ! " he exclaimed ; " you re- 
solve to stay — be it so. Your fate be 
on your own head." 

Job shrank within himself as from a 
bitter wind as Mr. Eyre, looking neither 
right nor left, passed him by, but made 
a step forward and was nearly betrayed, 
when Hester, falling on her knees, 
sobbed out : 

"I'll stay, but I'll never harm 
her, so help me God! .... but I'll 
love the child .... and it'll love me 
• . . . though I'd have given up even 
that, if he'd said a word to show he 
remembered . . . ." 

As Erank, who had met Mr. Eyre, 
approached, she rose trembling to her 
feet — smitten bv a new remorse on the 
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young fellow's behalf that turned her 
vows to sobs, as, led by him, she passed 
through the woods towards Marmiton; 
and even as Frank thanked Grod, thinking 
all had turned out well, and she had 
behaved nobly« Hester was asking her- 
self, with dim prophetic instinct that 
chilled her blood, if renunciation would 
not have brought her purer happiness, 
than that eagerly coveted joy that she 
snatched at in defiance of death itself. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave, 

"11 TADCAP sat with her back to the 
wistaria wall, that was just then 
hung with pale translucent clusters of 
•sweetness and colour, and as she drew 
one of those azure trails across her 
lips, realised, as she had never done 
before, the lesson of happiness that the 
flowers teach us year by year. 
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They say to us (and it is a message 
from God they speak, if only we could 
understand it), " We withered and died 
last year, hut we haye come hack a^^ain 
to you; and so will joy, hut you must 
wait for it, as we haye waited long, hut 
stru^led into the light at last." And to 
the heart that can feel this outward 
influence, there is no death possible : it 
will rejoice where religion would hid it 
mourn, and in worshipping its Creator's 
works, will foi^et itself. 

As one who has died ignorant, and 
wakened to the yalue of what it formerly 
held cheap (so Lazarus mayhe found 
elements of grandeur in Martha's much 
scrying when he i^in joined the home 
circle, as he must haye seen with clearer 
eyes Mary's heauty and helplessness),. 
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Madcap, in the yigorous rebound from a 
crusbing blow, had sprung to a keenness 
of content in her everyday existence that 
made precious the commonest incident 
of everyday home-life, where all was her 
own, not stolen from another woman's 
store of happiness, or snatched at with 
a sense that hunger impended over the 
next moment, yet so vividly new that 
her husband's step thrilled her as when 
he had been first her lover, and her 
children's voices sounded sweet in her 
ears as when they had first faltered her 
name. 

She heard herself softly called by one 
of them at that very moment, and look- 
ing round, saw Dody peeping at her 
from behind a tree, coaxing her with 
a small forefinger to approach. 
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*' Us is going a-maying, mummy," he 
.said in a whisper ; " will 'oo come too ? " 

** To a maying, my sweetheart ? " she 
said .** It's too late for a maying." 

" O ! no, mother," said Doune, who 
had come up; "it's a real one, only 
they've got lilac and things instead of 
may, and it's just as pretty. I heard 
Josephine tell the hlack lady so yester- 
day." 

Madcap started up, and forgetting that 
she had promised not to leave that 
corner of the garden on which Mr. 
Eyre's study gave (for he could not 
write, he said, if on looking up now 
and then she were not within sight), 
slipped behind the bush that had screened 
the little brothers from their father, and 
puttin*' an arm round each, asked them. 
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between the kisses that even in her 
hurry she could not forget — 

" What black lady, and where did you 
see her? " 

" S'pose she thought it was grandpa's 
funeral every day," said Doune practi- 
cally. "We met her in the copse, 
mother, and she is as fond of kissing 
Dody as you are." 

"And her ky— and %," said Dody, 
shaking his head sadly. "Sink dat's 
the poor 'ooman daddy's been punishing 
— eh, mummy? " 

" No, no ! " cried Madcap passionately. 
"And were you kind to her, Dody?" 
she added, taking the child's lovely 
flushed face between her hands. 

" O ! yes," he said, nodding ; " me 
told her not to ky, and me kissed her; 
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but me comldm't call her muminj, 'oo 
know; yoM is mummy/' and he patted 
her face fondly. 

^' Josephine*s waiting for us at the 
gate, and daddy's gone to sleep," said 
Doune, taking his mother's hand to lead 
her away; and seized by a sudden im- 
pulse, for which her youth perhaps 
was accountable. Madcap went away 
with them across the garden to where 
the nurse waited, 

Mr. Eyre had laid no commands on 
her going out, or coming in, nor had 
he enforced her promise with regard 
to Hester; he had simply rendered 
any meeting between the two women 
impossible by never letting his wife 
out of his sight. But to-day the strange 
occurrence had befallen him of falling 
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into a sudden dead sleep as he sate at 
Tiis table, the result, probably, of those 
waking nights that had lately fallen to 
tis lot. 

Josephine started and coloured as her 
mistress approached — a close observer 
would have said guiltily, if the facile 
French face were permitted by its owner 
to express deceit — but she answered 
-composedly enough that the maying 
was a mile beyond the village, and then 
waited for the children to be given over 
to her charge. 

But with four little eager hands pull- 
ing at her two more than half-willing 
ones, the garden seemed to Madcap a 
dull enough refuge to return to, and 
«he permitted herself to be dragged 
through the gate that opened on the 
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copse (the only egress from the house 
save through the village), and step hj 
step the greater length of it, till suddenly^ 
all flushed with romping and happiness,, 
she came to the very spot where she had 
kneeled by Hester, and heard her story. 

"Me 80 tired," said Dody, sitting down 
on the grass, as Madcap paused, and 
clasped both hands to her heart. " Come- 
and sit on my knee, mummy," he added,, 
patting a tiny lap invitingly. 

"Tired already?" cried Madcap, for- 
getting Hester, and thinking that she 
saw a shade of unusual pallor on the 
little beloved face. 

" O ! no, ma'am," said Josephine, whose 
rule in life it was always to tell a lie 
when the truth was not pleasant; "but 
he is so fond of this copse, and will 
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always sit down just here'*— then, with 
her usual tact, withdrew a little, and 
affected to busy herself over a scrap of 
work she took from her pocket. 

Madcap stood for a moment look- 
ing around, then, yielding to Dody's- 
entreaties, sat down with him beside 
her, while Doune, tired out with his 
search after birds'-nests, came to her 
other side, and leaned his head to her 
shoulder — a rare sign of tenderness, 
in the boy, and one that brought 
the colour to Madcap's cheek. Does 
a mother's love for her child lie in 
the joy, the delight he is to her, or is it 
something entirely independent of the 
return he may make to her in kind? 
For a long while the word " mother " 
carries no significance with it to his. 
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mind ; he loves her as something tenderer, 
gentler to him than any other, hut he 
would he equally happy with anyone 
equally devoted. And even when he 
begins to understand, the vigorous striv- 
ings of life impel him to escape from her 
arms .... it is in the infrequent caress, 
the unexpected kiss, that ^he mother 
finds her reward — when, without her 
bidding, he will run to her and clasp his 
little arms about her knees, or momenta- 
rily lean his head against her breast, as 
if he would convey to her that, though 
he knows not what the word " mother " 
means, he yet feels her to be different to 
all others in the world. 

A shadow crossed the three, and 
Madcap looked up with a start to see 
Frank in the act of passing them. He 
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i¥as very pale, and raised his hat with- 
out seeming to look at her, and con- 
tinued his way towards the Hall. 

"'Spect he's gone to romp with 
Josephine," said Body, looking after the 
young man with much interest ; while 
Madcap wondered if he would dare — 
BO, surely he would not dare to cross 
her threshold. 

" Josephine's got Digges for a sweet- 
heart," said Doune, with a superior nod; 
" she doesn't romp with anyone else 
now. That' 8 the man that carried off 
the black lady, isn't it, mother? " 

But Madcap was gazing after Frank's 
vanishing shape— and indeed he made 
a charming figure, as anyone must have 
admitted who did not hate a sinner worse 
than his sin (as perhaps Madcap uncon- 
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sciously did), and then — " women are 
strange" — she caught the two boys' 
hands in her own, and, long , before 
Frank had got himself out of sight, had 
set off running in the opposite direction ; 
so that when Prank, who placed his pride 
second to her safety, looked round, it waa 
to see her vanishing like a new Atalanta 
in the distance, whereupon he turned and 
ran too, till when at last she stopped 
breathless, it was to find at her heels what 
she thought to have left far behind. 

Doune had not turned a hair, but 
Dody was coughing violently with the 
haste at which he had been swept along ; 
and as Madcap caught him up, she 
flashed at poor Frank a look that in- 
cluded cruelty to her child, in the list of 
the young man's other misdemeanours. 
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Perhaps he chose to accept that glance 
as a greeting, however hostile, for he 
said, " You were going to the village ? " 

Scorning to reply, Madcap went for- 
ward, but Dody turned his head over 
his mother's shoulder, and, by way of 
friendly overture, remarked, " Us is going 
a-maying ! " 

" So am I," said Frank resolutely, and 
wondering if Mr. Eyre were mad to let 
his treasure thus go unguarded ; " but 
are you wise to go?" he added, ad- 
dressing the back of a little chest- 
nut head. " There will be rough 
people there — gipsies, begfgars, tramps 
of all kinds." 

" Are you my keeper ? " cried Madcap, 
stopping short in the pathway, and 
stamping her foot with a passion that 
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made Dody, vaguely alarmed, cling round 
her neck, crying — 

*• DorCt be angedy, mummy ; dont be 
angedy ! " 

"Mother's not afraid of anybody," said 
Doune, pressing defiantly against her 
side ; " she's going to dance with us, and 
we'll take care of her." 

"Where is Josephine? " cried Madcap, 
for the first time noticing the girl's dis- 
appearance. 

" She has gone back to the Hall," said 
Frank, the colour coming into his face. 

" At your request? " said Madcap, setting 
Dody down, and facing the young man. 

" At my request." 

'* O ! this is intolerable," cried Madcap, 
*' that you are to force your company on 
me thus — that I am to be placed under 
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surveillance, my very servants sent away 
at your bidding ! Until to-day I had 
always thought a lady was free to choose 
her own society " 

" I regret/' he said, *' that I am com- 
pelled to inflict myself on you until 
Mr. Eyre comes." 

" Did he constitute you my gaoler ? " 
she said, with a bitter contempt that was 
like a mirror held up to him of what he 
was in her eyes. '' May I ask what 
special fitness for the post made you 
undertake it ? These poor people around 
will not harm me .... nor would she 
.... and nothing that she could say to 
me, would make me scorn and loathe you 
more than I do now." 

*' Mummy's very angedy,*' said Dody, 
in an awe-struck voice ; " but she won't 
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«mack you/' he added, slipping a gentle 
little hand in Frank's, whereupon the 
poor young fellow caught the child up, 
and for a moment held the rosy face 
against his own pale one, at which 
Madcap cried, with a half-soh — 

*' Would you rob me of my children ? " 
And went a step or two alone for pride, 
then paused, expecting to he overtaken 
bv the little lovers who had never 
hitherto failed her, but they were too 
taken up with Frank to leave him ; and 
-so, in solitary pride, she passed the forge, 
descended the village, and crossing a 
meadow and the wood beyond, emerged 
suddenly on the green where the merry- 
making was held. 

In the centre rose a magnificent horse- 
chestnut, from whose trunk the may- 
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bowers or alleys radiated like the green 
spokes of a giant wheel, built of green 
and blossoming boughs, arched overhead, 
and hung with great clusters of lilac, 
laburnum, and gueldre roses, that swept 
the hair of the lads and lasses who passed 
below. 

Two and two, hand in hand, smiling 
in each other's eyes, sweethearts for to- 
day, if not to-morrow, the joyous couples 
danced in and out of the seemingly 
endless alleys, many a fine-turned leg 
and twinkling foot marking off the 
stirring moments to a merry tune dis- 
coursed by the blind fiddler from the 
next parish. 

Without, the old men and women 
loitered, their eyes brightening as the 
young faces came and went. They saw 
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what they had once been, what they 
would like to be once more, and perhaps 
sighed to think that these merry lovers 
must in time come to be as themselves 
• . . . but Mr. Prith has long ago told 
the scene much more beautifully in 
colours than I can ever do in words. . . . 

Madcap forgot Frank to gaze with 
delight at the scene, and the children, 
escaping from him, clasping hands, and 
falling in behind the last Jack and Jill, 
danced merrily in and out, round and 
about, with the rest, their dark heads 
sprinkled from above with scatterings 
of sweetest colour — never pausing, save 
to entreat their mother and Frank to 
come and dance also. 

But he was hardly thinking of Madcap 
then in his keen anxiety that Mr. Eyre 
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should arrive. Each moment he dreaded 
the appearance of Hester, who was to 
meet Dody at the maying (by golden 
means he had charmed this fact from 
Josephine in his moment of speech with 
her in the copse) ; and though she 
wished Madcap well, the risk of the two 
women once more meeting was not to 
be exaggerated. But if Frank's eyes 
-could have pierced the stout body of a 
tree not a dozen yards from him, he 
would have seen in hiding the very 
woman whose presence he dreaded. 

Mr. Eyre, approaching from the vil- 
lage, saw Hester thus, marked the 
<3rouching gait, the eagerly peering eyes 
bent on Madcap — the whole fierceness 
of demeanour that yet betokened yearn- 
ing love, and disappointed hope, and 
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feelins: towards her as some noxious- 
thing that threatened the life of 
what he lored, passed her hy with 
a look heary as a blow; then step- 
pinsf to his wife's side, took her hand 
and said — 

*' So you have come a-maying, Madcap, 
— ^and Frank too; and look at those 
young rogues," he added, as the children 
came running towards them with chains- 
of roses about their necks, ''and it's all 
Tery pretty, and I'll take you home by 
a new way across the green " — and so^ 
with a word here and there to the 
merry-makers, led her away, and only 
on looking back some time later dis- 
covered that Frank and the children 
had disappeared. 



CHAPTER II. 

Bring a grey cloud from the east, 
Where the lark is singing — 

Something of the song at least 
Unlost in the bringing, . . . 

/^NE may do worse things than sit in 
a new-mown haycock, eating a 
syllabub. But the flavour of the one 
Madcap was eating had been taken away 
by the presence in the hayfleld of a 
young man who stood at a little distance, 
talking to her husband. 

Mr. Eyre had for a long time endured 
in silence the daily, hourly expression 
of her contempt for Frank, had even 
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thrown neir lights on the young man^s 
wickedness hv CaoiCT sketches, half 
grotesque, half pathetic, of the diflFerent 
states of mind through which he must 
hare run. But at length the suhjeet 
had hecome too much for even his iron 
nerves, and he had hegged of her, since 
they could not mend the matter, to 
discuss it with him no more. On one 
point he had heen firm, that when they 
met Lord Lorel, either abroad or in 
the Tillage, she should accord to him 
the recosrnition that was suitable, con- 
siderins: the friendly relations that had 
erer existed between the two families^ 
all the more so that the county had 
receiyed him with a coldness, and sub- 
jected him to slights that, while borne 
by Frank with simple heroism, roused 
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every instinct of manhood in Mr. Eyre» 
and made him curse the day when 
through Hester he had lost his inde- 
pendence. 

And Madcap had so far oheyed him 
as to sweep Frank a magnificent curtsey 
when she met him at a neighbour's 
house, then turned on her heel the next 
moment, and this she called a recogni- 
tion more than equal to his merits, as 
she told Mr. Eyre later. And he had 
laughed grimly — somehow he was always 
grim now, though more her lover than 
ever ; sometimes she thought his father's 
death must have shocked him, he had 
become so grey, and the lines in his face 
so deep. Perhaps, too, he felt for her 
bitter disappointment in Frank, as he had 
loved the lad, even while he robbed him. 
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But she had neyer dreamed Lord Loyel 
would dare approach her in her own 
home till to-day, when, on looking up, 

she had seen Mr. Evre with Frank 

» 

beside him; and though the latter had 
the grace to pause at a distance to 
receive her slight acknowledgment of 
his presence, she none the less felt that 
here was the beginning of an intimacy 
that could never prove anything but in- 
tolerable to her. 

" And what a lack of delicacy," she 
thought, lifting her eyes to a face that 
gave no sign (for he was by now recon- 
ciled to standing in her opinion for 
what he was not), and, indeed, showed 
so much health, sweetness, and good 
humour as provoked her with him 
more than ever, and showed him ugly 
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as sin beside Mr. Eyre's virtue. To the 
children no such deformity was appa- 
rent as they left Madcap, and ran to 
him with a familiarity that even their 
father's presence could not check ; and 
at this fresh proof of how all things 
loved him, she thought of Hester, and 
turned her eyes away from beholding 
the blot that he made on her landscape. 
And in Hester, too, she was bitterly dis- 
appointed .... that one interview be- 
tween them had not prepared her for 
a woman willing to sink into a mere 
hanger-on at the gates of the man who 
liad wronged her, even if that man were 
so hardened in sin as to permit it ... . 
and gradually the passionate bond of 
sympathy with Hester had slackened, and 
the longing to speak with her, to try 
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and help her, died out in Madcap's 
heart, and nearly equal in guilt stood 
both man and woman in her eyes. 

Perhaps the touch of ingratitude to 
herself shown in Hester's persistent 
avoidance of her, contributed to Mad- 
cap's sense of disappointment .... we 
find it so much more easy to forgive 
the sins of others when our forgiveness 
is specially entreated .... but this 
pair of sinners asked no man's absolu- 
tion, and were even careful to parade 
their wrong-doing on the house-tops, 
so that Madcap's attitude only faintly 
shadowed forth that sterner one of the 
whole county towards them. 

" Wait till the Duke comes," Mr. Eyre 
had said one day when his attention had 
been drawn to some fresh slight to 
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Frank; and within an hour had written 
a letter that he rode some ten miles to 
post, hut which, oddly enough, was 
addressed to the Duchess, not the Duke. 

But Madcap had little faith in Prank's 
rehahilitation now — it would he only 
whitewashing a sepulchre, she thought,, 
as she looked down into the little ugly 
face of a green-man orchis that Dody 
had plucked out of the hedge and 
hrought to her; and the ugliness of 
that little freaked representation of man- 
hood showed handsomely to her heside 
the outward presentment of Prank's 
moral iniquity. 

Behind her the hedge curved sharply^ 
on either side, so that she seemed to 
sit in a green elbow-chair, whence to 
gaze out at the moving panorama of life 
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in the meadow beyond. Now and again, 
blown by a little pufF of air, came from 
a neighbouring field the delicate perfume 
of blossoming beans, cresting all other 
scents as a minor key of music will 
separate itself from the louder chords 
around it to penetrate to the inmost 
sense and heart; and as Madcap leaned 
back, with Dody's green-man in her 
hands, she forgot Prank in a thought 
subtle and sweet as the scent itself. 

There had lately come a change in 
her looks — the difference between a June 
rose steeped in sunshine, sparkling with 
dew, and a white musk rose, that in 
its Titania-like tender beauty woos us 
nearer to gaze at the purity and soft- 
ness of its petals ; and it was this change 
in her that moved both the men's hearts 
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as one, and set them shoulder to shoulder, 
to guard her against the mere possibility 
of harm. 

And thus hedged round by a love 
vigilant, devoted as a mother's, it seemed 
as though no evil could reach her ; but 
the intense strain, the ever-recurring 
dread, were becoming too much for even 
Mr. Eyre's iron frame, though he had 
not yet realised that, beyond a certain 
point, suffering might pass beyond his 
own control, or that physical effects of 
mental causes might take matters into 
their own hands and carry him beyond 
his will ; but Prank observed many signs 
in him that escaped Madcap, and en- 
treated him in vain to seek change of 
thought in travel. 

Mr. Eyre, however, stood firm; he 
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did not believe in running away from 
fate, he said, and Madcap was better 
-at home; there was his book, too, that 
he was just then busy on, and if he 
could ward off those sudden fits of sleep 
that overpowered him at odd moments, 
he would be as well as ever. 

Even to Frank he did not show what 
was in his mind; his habitual reserve 
made it easy to drop the veil as he 
pleased ; but could Prank have looked 
within, he would have been appalled 
at the glimpse afforded. A proud man, 
hitherto above the necessity of lying, 
Mr. Eyre found his present life of dis- 
honour and subterfuge worse than death ; 
his freedom gone, with that sense of 
security in his life that he had so keenly 
valued — fettered, powerless, the part that 
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he had personated becoming harder to 
him each day — he might have ex- 
claimed with Caussin, that he who loses 
conscience, has nothing left that is worth 
keeping. 

But more dangerous than all, the 
events of the day on which he had 
come upon Hester at the maying, had 
produced an effect on his mind that, 
sleeping or waking, was never effaced. 
Hester's attitude towards Madcap was 
that of revenge, and once given the 
opportunity she would tell the whole 
truth; her pretended affection for the 
child being a device to hide her real 
object in remaining in the village. 

At that very moment, when standing 
at a dozen paces from Madcap, his eye 
was caught and instantly fixed by a 
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slight movement in the houghs of the 
hedge hehind which she was sitting. 

" See," he said suddenly, " there's 
danger yonder," and instantly drew a 
pistol from his hreast-pocket, and fired. 

"Good God!" cried Prank, going 
forward, "if it was Hester, you must 
have killed her!" 

"Why not?" said Mr. Eyre, "she 
had her warning; and you'll go round 
to the other side of the hedge and see; 
and don't be alarmed," he added, in a 
diflferent tone, as he took Madcap, who 
had started up, in his arms, and smoothed 
her hair. "You didn't know I carried 
this pretty toy?" and he showed it her, 
smiling at the fear with which she 
touched it. "It's for vermin; some- 
times those creatures harm what's better 
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than themselves, and killing is no harm; 
and a sinful heart does not always make 
feeble hand — see how firm mine is. And 
yet, Madcap, it was only a — a rook !" 

She laughed, not detecting the poisoned 
imagination that jests amid tears; and 
at that monient Prank appeared, pale, 
and looking unlike himself. 

'^Well?" said Mr. Eyre, looking at 
him fixedly, and still holding his wife 
fast. 

"You missed your aim,'' said Frank, 
with an effort. 

"But the intention was the same," 
fiaid Mr. Eyre, as he drew Madcap's 
hand in his arm. "And now well go 
and eat strawberries —as Boteler says, 
* doubtless God might have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did' — 
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and rU never let you sit so close by a 
hedge again. Madcap. There are snakes 
abroad, and other dangerous creatures^ 
but we'll protect you from them all — 
Frank and I." 

*' Tou shall/' said Madcap, folding 
Mr. Evre's ri^ht hand between her two 
slim ones; ** but I think " — and she looked 
up proudly at the young man who 
unwillinsrlv walked beside her — "I can 
do without the protection of — Lord 
Lorel." 



CHAPTER III. 

What sileTice hides, that knowest thou. 

T?I10M that day the change in Mr. Eyre 
"^ became still more marked, and 
though he was able to hide the workings 
of his mind from Madcap, to Frank it 
became clear that he looked, moved, and 
spoke only by a series of continued 
efforts, his will seeming to have lost the 
command it had hitherto exercised over 

ft 

the impassible features, and acute mind. 
And in truth, the bitter sense that he no 
longer ruled his own fate crept like a 
blight over that proud spirit to which 
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impotence meant dishononr; and while 
outwardly immersed in those peaceful 
pursuits and pleasures that had hitherto 
made the sum of his own and Madcap's 
happiness, inwardly his thoughts were 
inwrapped and inworen like those thou- 
sands of snakes in the hed of the Ganges, 
of which Plinj speaks as writhing and 
twisting in ceaseless convolutions, yet 
ncTcr succeeding for one instant in 
freeing themselres from each other. He 
was a man haunted hy strange echoes, as 
one who, walking in dense fog hy the 
light of a lantern, and hy chance turning, 
sees himself impressed on the fog in rude 
gigantic outlines that make him strange 
in his own eyes — exa^erated, monstrous, 
startling him with the thought of a dual 
existence in which each self is known to 
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the other, though the link between the 

two is invisible. Strange impressions 

came and went in his mind — something 

tbat was not himself looked at him out 

of the inmost chambers of his soul, and 

impelled him to deeds of which he knew 

nothing. In this rousing of blind inward 

forces, his hand would involuntarily 

clench and lift itself, till awakened 

by the act, his will would assert itself, 

and question the mind, that only gave 

him back uncertain replies, like a 

face that is reflected in a shivered 

glass. His sleep became fitful, and 

full of dreams. More than once he 

had found himself in some distant part 

of the house, not knowing how he had 

got there, and on waking, felt himself 

oppressed by that " indication which we 
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get, as it were, by accident, and without 
seeking for," that has been defined as an 
omen. 

His action in the hay-field — automatic, 
entirely without the ratification of his 
will — had appalled him. True, he had 
prepared himself for emergencies ; but 
this demon that leaped to the helm 
and acted for him was unknown, un- 
authorised. . . . into what farther depths 
of crime it might plunge him he shud- 
dered to guess at, and next day sent 
Frank to Hester, offering any terms she 
pleased, if she would only leave the 
village. But, alas ! she had got beyond 
either him or Madcap now . . . . 
the starved motherhood in her had 
found food, and nothing short of death 
should make her renounce it, and there 
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was another reason why she must 
fitay, one that drew her to the child 
with more idolising love each day, 
the outcast's heart recognising that 
to which the mother's was blind. She 
must stay now to the end, no matter 
in how great peril her life stood (and of 
Mr. Eyre's attitude towards her there 
■could be no doubt since the day when, 
taking a covert peep at her darling, Mr. 
Eyre had spied and fired at her as an 
.assassin) ; though if sometimes an alter- 
native that offered safety with happiness 
presented itself, she thrust it aside .... 
she would do nothing that could cause 
Madcap one moment's pain. 

And if Mr. Eyre would only have 
realised it. Madcap ran no risk of harm 
from Hester, even if the latter had 
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willed such to her; for life is made 
up of chances^ and though we keenly 
note each untoward one. we are blind 
to the million atoms that work in our 
favour : since Nature, left to herself^ 
plans things easily — it is only man who^ 
bv violent exercise of will, forces the 
currents of fate in a wrong direction. 

He said little when Frank announced 
the failure of his errand, but each hour 
the sense of dependence upon the woman 
burned more deeply into his proud soul, 
as with bitter humiliation he secretly 
filled that pillory of shame in which 
the county, to a man, had united to 
publicly place Frank. 

Even the farmers were against the 
lord of the manor, and reckoned him a 
hardened villain. 
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" Look at his complexion," they would 
say to their wives, and perhaps it waa 
this among other items that did make 
the women look at him — *' do that look 
like lyin' awake at night and being sorry 
for his sins?" And yet he could look 
sorry and downcast enough on occasion, 
though Madcap who had long ago dis- 
covered that fault in Frank's countenance 
before mentioned, would never admit that 
he showed the smallest sign of penitence. 
And, perhaps, the greatest strain upon 
Mr. Eyre's nerves came just then from 
his wife, whose scorn of Frank (usually 
at odd moments, and when he was least 
suspicious of her intentions) showed it- 
self in perpetual comparisons between 
Prank's moral depravity and his own 
speckless whiteness, till one day an 
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unexpected ally of his father was dis- 
covered in Dody, who burst into tears, 
exclaiming that *' Frank was a dear, 
kind, beautiful mans, and never called 
mummy names, and loved her very 
much"— whereat, and probably it was 
for the first time in his life, Mr. Eyre 
caught up the child, and kissed him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Be holde, be bolde, and everywhere be bolde. 

A S Mr. Eyre rode through Lovel one 
morning ahout a week after his 
despatch of a certain letter, a pair of 
bright bays came whirling past, driven 
by a lady, who seemed as unconscious 
of his presence as though he and 
his horse had been fashioned out of 
mist. 

"Duchess!" he said, not raising his 
voice as she passed him. But the horses 
stopped like clockwork, and she looked 
up, without speaking, at the man who, 
in his black riding-cloak, showed — 
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The regal port 
And faded splendour irafi, 

that in some minds is associated with the 
idea of Satan himself. 

"'" And so Tou are hack again/* he said ; 
**and we>e hoth married since we last 
met, for I think you and the Duke left 
immediatelT for ahroad on our comins^ 
to settle here; so vouve nerer seen 
my wife. Supposing you waive cere- 
mony, and come with me to see her 
now { 

The firmly held reins suddenly slack- 
ened, and the woman who held them, 
looking up, and knowing her master^ 
took the hand extended to her (for Mr. 
Eyre had already dismounted), and 
alighting, without a word walked heside 
him up the winding hill, her hreath 
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coming quick and short with the exertion, 
as though she had heen hurried. 

Mr. Eyre heard this, and drew her 
hand through his arm. As he did so, 
theit eyes met. 

" You have been missed," he said; '*it 
was time you returned. And you won't 
find my wife very bright just now ; those 
mutes at my father's funeral frightened 
her, I think. I've put it down in my 
will that she's to mourn me in white — if 
she mourns me at all," he added, with a 
tone of mockery in his voice that misled 
her into the belief that, like all the Eyres, 
he had grown tired of his wife at last. 

The Duchess was not bad. A woman 
who has profoundly loved but one man in 
her life seldom is ; it may be doubted too, 
if she ever heartily dislikes the man from 
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the Tiolence of whose love or enmity she 
mar have suffered — what she can never 
he hrought to pardon is his indifference, 
and there was none of the latter in the 
glance just then hent upon this one hy 
Mr. Evre. 

*^ We are neighbours/' he said, as they 
neared the house, '* and I mean that we 
shall be friends. Suppose you ask us 
to stay with you for a few days," he 
added, pausing abruptly ; ** I have fifty 
things to talk over with the Duke — and 
you," he added, in a lower tone. 

"I will ask your wife," she said, re- 
covering her self-possession as she spoke. 
But Madcap was nowhere to be found, 
though Mr. Eyre opened four or five 
doors in search of her. As he opened a 
sixth, something sprang out from just 
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behind it, and, with a peal of laughter, 
hung round Mr. Eyr»^'s neck, crying 
out — 

. "I'm hiding from my sweethearts ; but 
I heard you coming, and I thought — " but 
here, seeing that Mr. Eyre was not alone, 
she stopped short, and retreated, putting 
up her hand to a ruffled head, and 
colouring brilliantly. 

And so this was Mr. Eyre's Madcap, 
thought the Duchess, hardly breathing as 
she looked at her — this laughing, round- 
limhed young romp, whose hair, lips, and 
eyes laughed equally in the sunshine, 
with — 

All things else about her dravm 

From May 'time and the cheerful dawn, . . . 

Perhaps it was the thought of how 
this same beauty had detached Mr. 
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Eyre from another, and a very difPerent 
style, that nerved her to go through 
the ceremony of introduction with ap- 
parent indifference. 

*'" You stealeded away, mummy," said a 
little voice at the window in tones of 
reproach, and the Duchess looked round 
to see two minature copies of the master 
of the house shyly approaching to hide 
themselves behind Madcap's white gown. 

** Those children would content her if 
he died to-morrow," thought the Duchess, 
as she preferred her request, and saw the 
dismayed look that flashed over Madcap's 
face, while she twined a hand closer 
about each little neck. 

"Of course she will come," said Mr. 
Eyre, cutting short Madcap's refusal, and 
then in some subtle way in which women 
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understand each other, Madcap knew 
that her hushand and this woman had 
heen sweethearts once, and favoured hy 
the infinite possibilites of life might be 
sweethearts again .... the thought 
m.ade her proud in her attitude to the 
Duchess, as to Prank .... it is so 
easy for the untempted to assume 
those honours of virtue that are never 
really won, till wrested by an effort of 
supreme courage over the adversary ; 
and in those days Madcap was harsh 
and unripe in her judgments, as was 
natural to her youth and inexperience. 
And perhaps that coldness of hers pre- 
saged forth the Duchess's triumph (for 
courage never doubts itself, or its powers) , 
so that it was with a renewed sense of 
belief in the Eyre history that the 
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Duchess presently departed, escorted to 
her pony carriage by Mr. Eyre himself. 

''I am glad you are back," he said 
Abruptly, as he Tvrapped the light rug 
about her ; ** and there's that poor fellow 
Frank Lovel," he added, '"you know I 
^ways loved him — and the talk about 
him is mere moonshine — and you'll help 
me with the Duke about it ?" he added, 
ns he put the reins in her hands, and 
forced her to look at him. 

'* I will try," she said, speaking firmly, 
AS she thought of her power in the 
county, " but Colonel Busby has already 
been to see him." 

" Oh, Busby ! " said Mr. Eyre, laughing. 
** ' That best good man with the worst 
tempered muse ; ' but you'll get the 
Duke to reserve his judgment till to- 
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morrow. You can influence him, and 
you %Diliy 

"You seem to love Lord Lovel very 
much," she said, turning her beautiful 
blonde head away. 

'' He is an old friend," said Mr. Eyre 
<5arelessly ; " and I never forget old 
friends — do you ? " he added, in a tone 
that sent the blood to her cheek, and the 
horses away at a gallop, so that Mr. Eyre 
got no reply; but did not seem to 
miss it as he went back in search of his 
wife. 

It was a long hunt, but he found her at 
last investigating the gooseberry bushes 
as if her life depended on the ripening of 
the berries, and, most infallible sign of 
Madcap's being out of sorts, Dody and 
Doune conspicuous by their absence. 
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" Has your Duchess gone ? " she said,. 

not looking round. 

**Yes;' 

"Whv did vou not marrv her instead 
• • • 

of me ? " 

*' Perhaps she preferred heing a Duchess- 
to Mrs. Evre." 

•r 

" Did vou ever ask her ? " cried Mad- 
cap, turning round with flashing eyes^ 
and stamping her little foot. " Is that 
the woman for whom Lady Betty said 
you left me three whole months ? " 

" I never left you for her or any other 
woman in my life," said Mr. Eyre. 
" And could you be jealous ? " he added 
suddenly. 

" Try me," she cried. " And you ? " 

" I could play Othello to your Desde- 
mona with a very good grace." 
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" And kill me ? " 
" Ay, why not ? 

' Kill what I love, 
A savage jealousy that sometimes savours 
nobly, . . .* 

It would be the most natural thing in 
life to kill you if you dared to love 
another man better than myself." 

He snatched her in his arms — then, 
as one suddenly remembering, held her 
more gently, and called himself a brute 
for making her so pale, and smoothed her 
hair, and even carried her into the house, 
but, all the same, was inflexible in declar- 
ing that she must go with him next day. 

'* It is for Prank's sake," he said, 
when he had bade her maid prepare 
everything, even to shoe-buckles, with- 
out plaguing her mistress ; and then 
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Madcap had started up out of his arms, 
crying passionately — 

" Frank, Frank, it is always Frank T 
Am I not only to be degraded by his 
company at home, but I must do some- 
thing I hate to serve his interests abroad ? 
You used to be careful enough to keep 
harm away from me .... and I may 
not go and speak to her though she 
repents and he does not. He can't be 
sorry with that colour," concluded Mad- 
cap, in so aggrieved a tone as to make 
Mr. Eyre break into a laugh that yet 
had but little mirth in it. 

The Duke received Mr. Eyre warmly 
on their arrival next day, but this did 
not detain his guest, who, after a few 
words with the Duchess, followed Mad- 
cap upstairs ; and as he clasped her neck- 
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lace, and fastened a flower at her neck^ 
showed such brilliant spirits as succeeded 
at last in chasing away her own sadnesa 
at leaving home. 

'*What do you think of her?" said 
the Duchess to her sister-in-law, Lady 
Sophia, whom, for some reason best 
known to herself, she had hurriedly 
asked to meet the Eyres. 

" I'll tell you after dinner," said Lady 
Sophia ; " but if you want my opinion of 
them as a pair, it strikes me that les idee» 
dun tete a cheveux blondes ne sont pas^ 
celles (Time tete blonde ^ 

" The description hardly applies to Mr- 
Eyre," said the Duchess coldly. "I 
think him now, as always, the hand- 
somest man I ever saw." 

Lady Sophia shrugged her shoulders. 
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" He has aged frightfully during the 
last three months/* she said, ''and seems 
to hear Frank Lovel's sins vicariously. 
I saw the two men side hy side in church 
last Sunday, and wondered how Mrs. 
Eyre could ever have hesitated between 
them." 

" She never did," said the Duchess, 
walking to the window and looking out, 
*' that pretty-faced boy could be no 
rival to such a man as Mr. Eyre." 

'* Pretty ! " cried Lady Sophia indig- 
nantly ; "he has the most noble, 
generous, beautiful face in the world, 
and looks like an angel of light beside 
Mr. Eyre's blackness " 

"It is to be hoped Mrs. Eyre does 
not share your opinion," said the Duchess 
carelessly, as they parted at the top of 
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the stairs ; but all the while Lady Sophia 
was dressing, she was puzzling her brains 
as to what story she had heard over 
half-a-dozen vears a^o about her sister- 
in-law — then Lady Julia Hayes — and 
Mr. Eyre. It could have been nothing 
scandalous ; she was too carefully guarded 
for that. Nor could he have dared to 
use her ill; her birth forbade the idea. 
But here Lady Sophia erred, for when 
Mr. Eyre's admiration was aroused, the 
accident of birth counted for nothing, 
but the quality of the charms he coveted 
a great deal. 

Perhaps Lady Sophia felt that she had 
been hasty in her pity for Madcap when 
Mr. Eyre led her in, the only whiteness 
about her furnished by her neck and 
arms, and no colour anywhere save on 
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her lips and cheeks, and the little chest- 
nut head in whose soft rings the red- 
gold lurked. 

Perhaps, too, as she sat heside the Duke 
at dinner, hringing unaccustomed smiles 
to his lips, it occurred to him that there 
might be an order of beauty that in 
juxtaposition to that of his wife in- 
evitably vulgarised the latter; and at 
the same moment Mr. Eyre, glancing 
at the woman who sat at the head of 
the table, asked himself if it were 
possible he had ever been attracted by 
such charms. 

"Over-fed," he thought, as his keen 
eyes rested on the voluptuous beauty of 
throat, neck, and arm; "she is rapidly 
approaching the point where material 
sensations obliterate moral impressions,. 
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and is likely to fall a prey to her im- 
pulses, whether good or evil." 

" She is lovely," said the Duchess, in 
a low tone later to Mr. Eyre. 

*'Isshe?" he said indifferently; then 
thought of the lines — 

This tress and that I totcch, 

But cannot praise — I love so much. 

His host showed great attention to 
Mr. Eyre throughout the early part of 
dinner; hut on an accidental mention 
of Prank's name, closed his lips and re- 
mained ominously silent through the^ 
conversation that followed, though he did 
not take up the cudgels for Colonel Bushy 
when Mr. Eyre vowed that, like Dryden's^ 
Shadwell, the latter never deviated into 
sense. 

" He will win his game, whatever it 
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may be/' thought Lady Sophia, as they 
rose from the table, and Mr. Evre held 
the door open for them to pass out, a 
different man to that of three hours 
ago — the dark, brilliant face fired with 
power and spirit, and lit by one of those 
rare smiles so well worth the wakening. 
Perhaps in passing, his wife had called 
it forth, but the Duchess thought differ- 
ently, and with throbbins: heart turned 
aside to regain her composure. Madcap, 
with brows pressed against the window- 
pane, was thinking of the little faithful 
steps that next morning would go trotting 
to her door, confident of finding her within 
— a young child will sob over its mother's 
absence to-day, but refuse to realise a simi- 
lar to-morrow — and there were tears in her 
eyes as she turned to face her host's sister. 
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" Does he mean to break her heart over 
my sumptuous sister-in-law ? ' ' thought 
Lady Sophia indignantly, as she took Mad- 
cap's hand, and sat down beside her. 

" I want my sweethearts," said Mad- 
cap, smiling ruefully, '' I have never 
been away from them before " . . . . 
and somehow, from that moment. Lady 
Sophia did not pity Madcap, but loved 
her as all others did, including Frank. 
But conversation with the Duchess was 
another affair, and the men sitting very 
late over their wine. Madcap begged to 
be excused, and went upstairs before they 
came in. 

She had not the heart to say a word 
about home to Mr. Eyre next morning, 
he looked so bright and well, had slept 
soundly, and knew he had regained that 
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-confidence in himself that lately had been 
on the brink of escaping him. 

The danger to Frank, and his determi- 
nation to overcome it, seemed to have 
called forth his whole force of character : 
his brains were in full activity, his wits 
brighter than ever; he was not to be 
recognised as the worn, constrained man 
of a week ago. 

At breakfast the Duchess remarked 
carelessly — 

" Have you any message to Lord Lovel, 
Mr. Eyre, as I am writing to him this 
morning asking him to come to us for 
it few days?'' 

"Thank you, Duke," said Mr. Eyre 
warmly, "and you too, Duchess," he 
^dded, turning to her, and rewarding 
her with a look, "and I'll send a line 
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with yours, if you please;'' and then 
he turned to Madcap, who had coloured 
scarlet, and who had seen his look to 
the Duchess, and altogether felt a little 
strange, and as if she wanted Dody's 
arms round her neck to clear her brain. 

"Perhaps he won't come," said Lady 
Sophia as a horseman set out an hour 
later on his ten miles' ride to Lovel. 

"I hope he won't," cried out Madcap 
vehemently. 

" She is in love with him," thought 
the Duchess, " and is angry because that 
woman remains in the village. I think 

I see my way to ," but even in 

her thoughts she committed herself no 
farther. 

But when Prank himself (whom she 
had not seen for six years) appeared 
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next day, she could not deny that a 
more charming sinner never won ab- 
solution for his sins by his looks, or 
help feeling (as many others did) that 
any wrongdoing of his must proceed 
more from the excess of a generous 
heart than from the lack of it. To 
be sure there was no shame in his face, 
and this might be taken as slightly 
unbecoming on his part; but that he 
could look downcast was quickly proved, 
when on venturing to oflFer Madcap his 
hand, she overlooked it in a curtsey, 
and walked away. Even the Duke, 
but lately so implacable against him, 
felt for his discomfiture, and before he 
had been in Prank's company five 
minutes, succumbed to the fascination 
this young fellow seemed to exercise 
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impartially over every man and woman 
with whom he came in contact, always 
excepting the one woman, who had 
jilted him for his friend. 

At dinner, all save Madcap (who 
thought of Hester) were the hrighter for 
his coming: his youth, his gaiety, the 

delightful tone of his voice in which 
spoke the nohle heart that looked out 

of his blue eyes, his very unconscious- 
ness of his power to charm, warmed the 
Duke's heart to him more and more as 
the evening passed. Later, in the 
drawing-room. Madcap found herself 
subjected to an annoyance that she found 
intolerable. Mr. Eyre was in conversa- 
tion with the Duchess; Lady Sophia 
had crossed over to the Duke to propose 
to him one of those endless family pro- 

VOL. II. K 
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blems that no one has ever been known 
to solve satisfactorily ; and Frank, with 
a determination that for the moment 
bereft him of the colour Madcap found 
80 unbecoming, dared to approach the 
window behind whose curtain she stood 
half hidden. 

Was her head drooping rather sadly? 
Prank thought so, till feeling some one 
near, she looked up. and then she seemed 
nearly as tall as himself, and as capable 
of brushing him from her path as a fly, 
and indeed had passed him, when he 
said — 

'* Dody says " 

Madcap stopped, trembling, and her 
hand stole up to the little mole on her 
neck. " Have you seen him to-day ? '* 
she cried quickly. 
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"He sent you his dear love, and — 
other things," said Prank, stopping short; 
*' and this," he added, taking carefully 
out of his hreast-pocket a little packet 
that had so clearly heen tied up hy 
Dody and Doune's fingers, that without 
a word, Madcap pounced on it, and ran 
out of the room, without a thought for 
anything on earth but what was inside 
that precious paper. 

The Duchess, who had been near 
enough to see the whole thing, glanced 
at Mr. Eyre, and remarked — 

'* So much coldness, so much heat 
and then a mysterious packet ! Are 
you not jealous ? " 

Mr. Eyre's reply less concerned Mad- 
cap than the woman who addressed him ; 
but even his determination scarcely 
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enabled him to sustain with spirit the 
part he had marked ont for himself, 
and on whieh Frank's success depended. 

And meanwhile. Madcap had fallen 
sonnd asleep with tears on her cheeks, 
and a half-withered hunch of dog-roses> 
and sweethriar in her hand. 



CHAPTER V. 

Like dew on the goivans lying 

Is the fa' o* her fairy feet, 
Aiid like winds in summer sighing 

Her voice is low and sweet. 

i \NLY Madcap's feet were not flying, 
for she wore pattens, that clicked 
cheerfully as she went to and fro over 
the Dutch tiles of the Duke's model 
dairy. 

It was Molly's dinner-hour, so Madcap 
had the place all to herself, and might 
dip her little forefinger into as many 
pans as she pleased, print a pat of butter 
without being despised, even give a few 
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good turns to the churn, shutting her 
eyes to listen to the hollow splashing 
within, and that brought to her mind the 
days when she and Frank had tried their 
'prentice hands in Lady Betty's dairy at 
making cheese. 

All night she had been dreaming of 
him and her children .... somehow 
they were so entangled in her mind now ; 
and waking in the silent watches, a 
clearer perception of his character, and 
the weight of the temptation beneath 
which he had fallen, was revealed to her, 
and she had been eager for the morrow, 
though when it came, she had not 
courage to hold out her hand, and force 
herself within the ken of that slight 
glance in which he had included her in 
his morning greetings. 
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And afterwards he had disappeared 
with the Duke, while the Duchess had 
carried Mr. Eyre off to her hot-houses ; 
so that Madcap, having written a letter 
to her sweethearts, found herself alone, 
and wandered out on an expedition that 
ended in the forsaken dairy. 

But presently she grew deaf to the 
splashing noise in the sense of desertion 
that filled her heart, and to some one 
who passed the door, the young shape 
in Molly's apron that leaned against the 
churn had a lonely, deserted look, so that 
he involuntarily made a step forward, as 
one may towards a child that one sees 
lost in perplexity or trouble. 

He had come quite close to her before 
she knew of his presence ; but when she 
looked up, he saw that in her eyes were 
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tears that perchance had washed away 
the contempt for him that they usually 
held .... as they stood looking at each 
other, with quivering lips, in that first 
tremhling moment of reconciliation, per- 
haps there was danger to the two souls 
that swayed lightly to each other as two 
flowers in a summer hreeze .... they 
were so young, so hound together by 
natural tastes and ties, and they loved 
each other so dearly .... and as Madcap 
timidly stretched out a little trembling 
hand, Frank stooped and kissed it, know- 
ing that it had given him back his king- 
dom. When he had let it go, and they 
were standing apart, like two children, 
who could make up their quarrel, but 
were too shamefaced to speak of it, she 
said, with the tears rolling down her 
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cheeks, " I have been very wicked .... 
I could not forgive you .... but per- 
haps God has .... and it was not for 
me to judge you .... you are better 
than I am. . . ." 

She had moved a little aside, as one 
who wishes no reply, and stood looking 
down on a dish of curds-and-whey, a 
faint smile of memory that struggled 
with tears crossing her lips. 

"Do you remember how I used to 
make you steal Lady Betty's curds-and- 
whey, and how I always ate my own 
share and yours too?" she said. 

"Those were happy days," he replied 
sadly. 

" But there is no Lady Betty to make 
us miserable now,'* cried Madcap; *^and 
we will have happier ones yet !" 
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But Frank shook his head; he knew 
that no such happiness was possible — out 
of Arcadia. It is so easy for love, with 
both its hands full, to dictate to friend- 
ship, but the friend who wants a little 
love, not liking to his share, is apt to 
look bitterlv on his own side of the 
bargain. 

"We are older now," he said at last, 
and Madcap laid down her wooden spoon, 
and turned to look at him with a kind 
of wonder, that grew in her eyes as for 
the first time she recognised the lines 
of suff'ering and care that the last month 
had wrought in his features. 

"Are we so old?" she said wistfully, 
as one suddenly alive to the value of 
something that is escaping him. 

"Love is never old," he said, not 
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looking at her, "and you have that in 
plenty ; it is only the unloved who grow 
old." 

Looking up, Madcap somehow thought 
of his mother, and of how she would 
have loved him. Perhaps her own 
motherhood bridged over the nearness, 
of their years, as stepping forward, and 
taking his hand between both her own, 
she said — 

" But we all love you .... and there 
are others to love you, too . . . ." she 
added, then shrank away, like a child 
who has set its careless fingers on a 
half-healed wound. If there was a bitter 
tension about his lips as he turned and 
looked at her; if he realised with what 
grace a woman will offer her basket 
of scraps to a starving soul, while hard 
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"by, a man will, unobserved, have laid 
down his last gold coin without a word, 
there was no bitterness in his eyes as he 
said — 

'' And I love you all. Madcap.'* 
" Dody loves you," she said softly, 
and put up her hand to the sweet- 
briar, that sent out a faded whiflF of 
sweetness, as if to remind her of the 
hand that had brought it. 

" Yes,'' said Frank, walking away to 
the open window ; '' and he is taken 
great care of ... . did you see the 
marks of his kisses on the paper ? And 
I think his. fingers left some smudges 
too. I told him that you were coming 
back soon, and he began at once to pick 
a nosegay to put on your table. He 
thought soon must mean to-morrow." 
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" I have never been away from him 
in all his life before," said Madcap, 
the slow tears gathering in her eyes, 
" and " 

" Don't cry," implored Prank dis- 
tractedly ; " it will make you ill — and 
what will Mr. Eyre say ? " 

" Mr. Eyre will say nothing," she said, 
balancing herself on her pattens with 
suddenly recovered dignity, " he is with 
the Duchess .... did it ever strike 
you," she added, as the impulses of her 
youth towards Frank recurred, " that Mr. 
Eyre knew anything ahout flirting ? " 

Erank, considering Madcap, thought 
that she must have had some knowledge of 
the art to keep Mr. Eyre for six years 
tied to her apron-string, but said, " She is 
his hostess — he cannot be rude to her." 
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'* A pretty pair," said a low but 
-audible voice in the doorway behind 
them. 

At sound of it Madcap's mood changed ; 

. without turning, she said, " Would you 

like some curds-and-whey, Frank? " and 

gravely filled the wooden spoon and held 

it out to him. 

'' Quite an idyl ! " said the Duchess, 
entering just as Frank, fed by Madcap, 
swallowed a liberal mouthful, but could 
not even be made to look ridiculous bv 
the absurdity of the situation. 

" Quite," said Madcap indifferently ; 
*' would you like some more?" she 
added, looking at the young man with 
s, smile. 

" To be sure," said Frank, who hated 
<3urds-and-whey, but would have eaten 
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any abommation she might please to offer 
him. 

" Madcap,'' said Mr. Eyre's stern voice 
at a distance, '' you will fall off your 
pattens— what madness ! " 

" Frank is looking after me," said 
Madcap, waving her empty spoon airily ; 
" go and look after the Duchess. Don't 
let her wear pattens ; she's too tall and 
too — plump," she added, looking at her 
hostess gravely from head to foot ; " but 
I think you may take off mine now, 
Frank;" and Mr. Eyre's last glimpse of 
his wife as he turned away, was with 
Frank kneeling before her, carefully 
unfastening their straps. 

" You are jealous," said the Duchess 
to Mr. Eyre, as he walked beside her 
over the velvet turf to the house. 
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" Not I ; but I was thinking " — he 
paused and looked at her with a glance 
beneath which she trembled — " what a 
pity you and I did not marry after all, 
and leave that young pair yonder to be 
as happy as two children together ; and 
perhaps now you understand better why 
she is called Madcap." 



CHAPTER VI. 

To act is so easy, to think is so hard. 

T17HEN Mr. Eyre had told his wife that 
' ' he must propitiate the Duchess 
for Frank's sake, and Madcap had shrunk 
from this first glimpse of the unscrupu- 
lousness of his character, he had not 
taken into account the danger of playing 
at pitch-and-toss with a human heart, 
and before long found himself com- 
mitted to very different issues to those 
he had intended. A child may kindle 
a great fire, hut fifty grown men cannot 
stay ; it and before Mr. Eyre had been 
at the White Lodge three days he knew 

VOL. II. L 
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that even for Frank's sake he ought not 
to hare gone there. 

The smallnesB of the partr, the isola- 
tion of a great house at a time of year 
when all associates of the master and 
mistress in the countr were ahsent, while 
unpriyileged Tisitors found themselves 
rigidly excluded, conspired to throw the 
young couple and the older one so con- 
stantly t<^ther that gradually Madcap's 
shyness with Frank ceased, and she could 
talk to him almost as naturally as in 
the days when they were hoy and girl 
ti^ether. But to Frank, who could not 
be expected to know Mr. Eyre's character 
as well as Mr. Eyre knew it himself, 
the situation was dangerous, and full of 
anxiety. He had ceased to count Madcap's 
husband a strong man, regarding his atti- 
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iude to Hester as alike bigoted and 
indefensible, and dreading some fresh 
weakness by which his wife's happiness 
might be endangered ; though she, fed in 
secret by a more passionate devotion 
than ever, would not stoop to be jealous 
of the Duchess, and was never sad save 
when she thought of her children. But 
when she gathered that there was not 
^ trait of beauty and sweetness about 
Dody that Prank had not observed, he 
-and she were so drawn together that 
thenceforward there was no lack of dis- 
•course between them. 

And on the fourth day, when Frank 
was riding to Lovel (meaning to return 
the same day), Madcap, who had come 
out to see him depart, said, very truly, 
that she would have liked to go with 
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him on a pillion, so that all the way 
he seemed to feel her two little hand» 
clasped helow his heart, and her bright 
head leaning in safety against his- 
shoulder. 

She knew that the business on which 
he had excused himself to the Duchess 
was to visit a certain nursery, and deliver 
and receive important messages; and it 
was to receive these latter that she was 
very early dressed for dinner, and watch- 
ing from the bilUard-room window for 
his return, ready to run out the moment 
she heard his horse's steps. 

But it happened that his arrival was 
simultaneous with that of a new guest 
— a gossip of the highest quality — 
who saw the greeting between the two 
young people, and, supposing them hus- 
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band and wife, thought such warmth 
vastly ill-bred. She had better hopes 
of them later, especially when she dis- 
covered the young man to be that 
identical "nettle for nice noses'' whose 
wrongdoings just now furnished the last 
new dish of scandal for the county. 

She thought he must be either a fool 
of extraordinary simplicity, or a man 
of brilliant courage, to select the wife 
of an Eyre as his next fancy; and at 
dinner became so fascinated in her study 
of the pair, that the attitude of matters 
between Mr. Eyre and the Duchess for 
the time absolutely escaped her attention. 

"My dear Duchess," she said, in the 
drawing-room later, " I wonder you 
permit such open love-making between 
Lord Lovel and Mrs. Eyre." 
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"Oh, they are old friends," said the 
Duchess, "and sweethearts," she added 
a little bitterly, for she was beginnings 
to suspect Madcap's charms of being- 
more binding on Mr. Eyre than her 
own. 

"They met like lovers," said Mrs. 
Transome, shrugging her shoulders; "and 
she has gone into the garden. See if 
he does not join her." 

The Duchess's heart beat as she thought 
that if these two young people were 
abroad there would be an excuse for 
herself and Mr. Eyre to follow them .... 
and Mrs. Transome, taking the place 
of Lady Sophia (who had left that day), 
could play backgammon with the Duke. 

And, indeed, when Erank appeared, 
he only gave one hasty look round, and 
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disappeared through the open window 
into the soft darkness beyond. In the 
garden nothing was visible, when his 
eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, 
save some pale cuckoo-coloured masses 
of bloom, that drew him nearer by their 
penetrating sweetness, and over which 
for one brief moment he bent, not 
knowing them for the stocks, that by 
day in their pinched, starveling ugliness, 
had offended the eye of the gazer. 

When Frank had almost given up his 
search, the whiteness of her neck showed 
her to him, as she stood beside a bush of 
the large evening primrose — that curious 
flower which resists the sun's magic, 
closing itself firmly at his approach, 
but opening out her sweetness to the 
evening dews with a sudden leap, a 
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quiver that well may startle the bee- 
moth that has fallen asleep in her 
breast. 

" Hush ! " said Madcap, feeling rather 
than knowing that Erank stood beside 
her; "if you speak loud they will not 
unfold. ... I have been watching them 
and thinking of Keats's lines . . . ." 

They stood for awhile without speak- 
ing by the opening flowers that seemed 
to bring with them their own light, 
while the night-wind blew to them, 
now and again, a little intense whiff 
from the distant stocks ; then she said — 

'* Do they miss me ? . . . . were they 
in the nursery, or picking a nosegay, 
thinking I. should come back to- 
morrow ? " 

" I found them in the copse," he 
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tsaid, with a little pause before he spoke ; 
" they were quite happy. But when they 
saw me they ran up, clamouring to know 
if you had come back." 

" And what did you say ? " said Madcap, 
jstooping over a cluster of stars fast 
fading in their masses of heavy foliage. 

''That you would not be long now; 
but that did not satisfy Dody — he clung 
round her neck and asked if soon meant 
to-day ? '' 

''Round whose neck?'' said Mad- 
cap jealously; "he never cared for Jo- 
sephine ' ' 

"It was not Josephine," said Frank, 
his voice sounding as though he were 
moving away and had left her all alone. 

For the garden was almost in darkness 
now — the night had taken its revenge 
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and extinguished those colours that 
flamed most vividly by day — scarlets, 
blues, and pinks were now but black 
shadows, and only the ghosts of the 
evening primroses gave a vague suspicion 
of their presence. 

" Was it — was it JSester ?" said Madcap 
in a whisper, that barely expected a 
response. 

" Yes,*' replied a voice but a little way 
off, " her heart is bound up in him— she 
lives but in his life, and she watches over 
him in your absence as only you could 
do — but she does not usurp your place." 

For awhile there was silence, and his 
whole soul yearned to her, knowing that 
she was weeping ; then she said — 

"There are things that even God does, 
not meddle with .... like the growing 
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seed, or hindering a human soul to be- 
come good in its own way .... and 
she is good. ..." Her hand stole out to 
his in the darkness, and so in mute 
accord they moved towards the light, 
consecrated to each other, he by his 
sacrifice for her, she by her old love 
for him, and new passionate desire for 
his repentance. 

" They have the faces of angels," said 
Mrs. Transome in a low voice to the 
Duke, as the two entered ; " but even 
angels may trip and fall sometimes, and 
nobody ought to know that better than 
—Satan." 

' She nodded towards Mr. Eyre as she 
spoke, who looked singularly old and 
haggard in contrast with the two 
beautiful young people; and as if her 
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thought had reached him, Mr. Eyre sud- 
denly looked at himself in a mirror 
opposite, then at the two — and a curious 
idea took possession of his mind. 



T 



CHAPTER VII. 

Such a getting up stairs never was seen. 
HAT evening was the last in which 



Mr. Eyre and the Duchess, his wife 
and Prank, were virtually alone; for 
within three days the house was filled 
with those persons that Mr. Eyre had 
prompted the Duchess to invite, flavoured 
hy a sprinkling of brighter wits from 
town — these latter expressly born (as the 
county magnates supposed) to teach solid 
men the inestimable value of their own 
slow understandings. 

There was scarcely a man there who 
had not known and loved Prank's father,. 
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and gradually he made his way with 
each; for the wives' judgments were 
always in his favour, and on all sides 
the verdict that he had been more un- 
fortunate than sinning was returned. 

And indeed, to the women. Prank was 
the central figure of the house, as Mad- 
cap, unconsciously to herself, was to the 
men, producing an unexpected effect on 
their minds, and ahnost inclining them 
to the belief that as human beings are 
divided into three classes — men, women, 
and Herveys — so there might be a fourth 
class, of which Madcap was a repre- 
sentative. 

She had no taste for flirtation— per- 
haps she was a total abstainer from 
birth, having loved but once, and once 
only, and so escaped any dregs of the 
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poison that might be lingering in her 
system; and when certain county Love- 
laces, presuming on Mr. Eyre's undis- 
guised flirtation with the Duchess, offered 
their thinly-veiled admiration, something 
that was neither woman nor child flashed 
out of her eyes, and checked them. 

For men are but what women make 
them, as in their turn they imprint their 
features, whether base or noble, on what 
they deal with, and the mere recognition 
of a pure woman will shed an influence 
in ever-widening circles upon the souls 
of men who have painfully taught them- 
selves that no such creature exists. 
But the wives, who quickly fathomed 
Frank's attitude towards her, said that 
it was easy for a woman secretly so 
adored, to decline ordinary flirtations; 
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there was a general conviction too that 
Mr. Eyre was amusing the "Duchess 
rather than himself, l3eing too finished 
a man of the world to display in 
puhlic his profound affection of his wife. 
And meanwhile Madcap tired of it all, 
and longed for a sight of her children, 
of whom she had not received so much 
as a message for two whole days. Prank's 
position was now estahlished, and why 
would not Mr. Eyre take her away? 
She did not know that each hour, how- 
ever little spent to his liking, was a 
breathing space to him before the 
struggle that must commence on his 
return to Lovel ; that here he felt himself 
independent as his fellow-men, there he 
was a slave fast chained and bound by 
the weight of those sins from which it 
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was beyond the power of either God or 
man to loose him now. 

He felt as a criminal who, with sen- 
tence of death upon him, is permitted 
to wander, for a brief season, wheresoever 
he wills ; or as a boy who, playing 
truant, forgets the unlearned lesson that 
will stare him in the face when to- 
morrow he returns unwillingly to school. 
And though he felt and knew Madcap 
a little estranged from him (for while 
sure of his love, the touch of un- 
scrupulousness she had discovered in his 
character had sunk him in her estimation, 
and it was less as disciple, than judge^ 
that her clear eyes now and again met 
his), yet he would not hurry himself to 
please her, and she must go hungry for 
a sight of her darlings, for he knew 
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that if he once took her over to see 
them, it would be beyond his power to 
persuade her ba«k again to the White 
House. 

But when the Eyres had been about 
ten days there, it happened one morning, 
for some reason inscrutable to middle- 
aged minds, that two young people 
chose to get up very early, though 
naturally the woman was first in the 
field ; she had even time to wash her face 
in the dew before she ch^^ced upon the 
humble cause of the disasters of that 
fatal day — the Deus ex mackina in this 
case being an ass, who had no idea of 
any higher destiny than to carry the 
gardener's wife once a week to market, 
fhere she disposed (independently of her 
lushand) of such green-stuffs as she 
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had herself filched during the week from 
His Grace's kitchen garden. 

Being in a certain sense contraband, 
iike his wares, he occupied an out-house, 
into which, by mere chance. Madcap 
happened to look ; and being struck by 
a wakefulness in his glance that hinted 
at an older acquaintance with the dawn 
than her own, she approached him with 
a carrot that Providence had placed just 
beyond his reach, and so established a 
bond of sympathy between herself and 
him. 

She regarded him affectionately while 
he ate it, thinking of those long-distant 
jaunts in which she and Prank had 
been used to ind|ilge. . . . Somehow she 
«eemed to be always looking back now, 
not forward, and many of her staid ways 
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were vanishing in the delightfully youth-- 
ful influence that Prank had brought 
into her life. 

Glancing round, her eyes fell on an 
old side-saddle, with bit and bridle be- 
side it; and almost before any definite 
idea had formed itself in her mind, she 
had picked the saddle up, and laid it 
across the ass. 

He took the proceeding quite naturally ^ 
and when she had saddled and bridled 
him, walked of his own accord to a 
block of wood at a little distance, upon 
which she might mount, and so reach 
his back. This she did, and rode out 
of the doorway, with a pleasant sense 
of going no-whither, yet with a chance 
of adventure that warmed her young- 
blood, and made her think with fine 
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pity of the souls she had left sunk 
deep in slumber behind the shuttered 
windows of the house yonder. 

Now the ass was accustomed to follo\ir 
one invariable path, which led by cross 
<;uts and unexpected lanes to the market 
town of Marmiton, so that presently 
Madcap, who had abandoned herself to 
his will, found herself jogging along 
in a direction that seemed familiar to 
her; and all at once, with a thrill of 
delight, perceived that she was on her 
«low way to Lovel. 

It had been the longing to see Dody 
and Doune that had kept her waking 
half the night, and brought her out so 
•early, and now — a look of inspiration 
flashed into her eyes— why should she 
not go to them? The ass plodded 
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determinedly on ; relieved of that dread 
of being expected to trot, which is the- 
distinguishing characteristic of his race^ 
he was honestly bent on reaching Mar- 
miton in good time, and if he had. 
known of a Providence, would have 
thanked it for the unusual lightness- 
of the burden on his back. 

So Madcap, not without some back- 
ward thought of Mr. Eyre, but with 
a vague feeling that the ass was more 
to blame than herself, ambled along^ 
between the fresh hedgerows, realising^ 
that Nature in undress far outmatches 
in charms Nature equipped at all points- 
for conquest .... felt that the first wan 
cloud in the sky, the first sharp scent 
in the air, the first sound (almost harsh 
in the intense, pure air) of life in the 
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hedge, struck chords in her soul that 
more closely touched pain than plea- 
sure .... it is when the breath of 
God has faded from the morning, when 
we only see it in its dimmed purity, and 
silence that we are able to regard it 
as a mere accidental arrangement of 
form and colour, only made beautiful by 
our own perceptions. . . . 

Por the first two miles, Madcap scarcely 
thought of her children, and not at all of 
herself — she was tasting one of those new 
experiences to which youth lends itself so 
graciously .... but in the third mile 
something set her off laughing, and after 
that she was just herself, though rather 
tired, for the saddle was hard, and the 
too- willing jog, jog of the ass set up a 
running accompaniment of bumps that 
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made her long to descend, though doubts 
as to how she was to get up again, kept 
her in her seat. She was growing hungry 
too, and had not passed a single farm- 
house, or met so much as a cowherd, 
and when her attitude in the saddle was 
becoming a somewhat bowed one, per- 
haps she was not sorry to hear in the 
distance a sound as of human approach. 
But suddenly the pangs of hunger re- 
ceded, and a sense of fun and frolic 
seated her firmlv, while with one hand 
she drew over her head and face the 
white hood that hung on her shoulders ; 
for she felt that this swift, nervous tread 
was no yokel's, but that of a man as 
bent on enterprise as herself, and she 
drew her hood closer, smiling in her 
sleeve at the thought of how Mr. Eyre, 
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wakening, had set out in hot pursuit 
intending to bring her back. 

She felt the footsteps approach, then 
slacken beside her, but keeping her 
face to the hedgerow consoled herself 
by thinking that one woman's white 
gown is so like another .... and 
there was not an inch of countenance 
visible to which even a husband might 
swear. 

But a pair of feet may sometimes 
have a distinct physiognomy of their 
own, and those slender ones of Madcap, 
bigh and dry on the ass's side, struck 
the beholder with a sense of familiarity 
that arrested his steps, and sent his keen 
glance over the lines of her shape, and 
the little ungloved hand that held the 
reins. 
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*' Can yon tell me the way to Lovel ? '* 
he said, respecting her evident wish not 
to he ohseired, yet convinced that this 
was Madcap, and Madcap hent on serious 
mischief, since she would not take even 
him into her confidence. 

She gave a slight start, for the voice 
was different to what she had expected ; 
hnt this was no more than natural in a 
young woman who found herself ad- 
dressed hy a stranger; and the slight 
tremhling in her hody afterwards might 
well have heen indignation, and not 
laughter at his expense. 

But she did not reply, and Lord Lovel 
waited. 

" What a persistent young man," she 
thought, as he kept step with the ass, 
**no douht he thinks I am some pretty 
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young woman that he may as well 
amuse himself with .... and I thought 
he never flirted— except seriously/' she 
added, thinking of Hester. 

She did not know that he suspected 
her identity, but guessed that if he did, 
he would persuade her to turn back, 
and this she was resolute not to do; 
so that between her obstinacy and his 
patience they ambled on for full half 
a mile without a syllable, till Frank, 
quite certain of her now, but growing 
uneasy at her silence, tried to take the 
hand that held the hood so closely to- 
gether, and for his pains got a sudden, 
sound, stinging box on the ear. 

Perhaps the shock of it momentarily 
took away his sight, at any rate he got 
no glimpse of the features of his assailant. 
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who retarned to the study of her hedge- 
row with fresh satisfaction, feeling sure 
that she had now left her unwelcome 
escort no alternative but to withdraw. 

"^ladcap/* he said reproachfully, 
** where are you going, and why won't 
you speak to me i '* 

She began to reflect that they were 
now more than half-way to Lovel, and 
that he could not hinder her much. . . . 

** Were you going to fetch me news 
of Dody ? " she said, turning a young 
face full of relenting over her shoulder. 
** Well, I'm going to fetch some myself, 
and you can go back and tell Mr. Eyre ! " 

'* Then he does not know !" exclaimed 
Prank. 

"Are middle-aged people ever wakened 
^P l>y the sun shining in on them ? " 
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she said inconsequently ; then coloured 
vividly, and added — 

"If they will let me go — my sweet- 
hearts, I mean — perhaps I'll be back 
to-night in time for dinner ! " 

But Frank, alive to the fact that he 
was unexpectedly placed on guard, and 
must not lose sight of her till she was 
safe in her husband's hands, was too 
perplexed to reply. If he turned back 
immediately, he could hardly arouse 
Mr. Eyre and bring him on before 
Madcap should have reached home, 
where ill-luck might possibly contrive 
that meeting with Hester which Mr. 
Eyre dreaded; but as he elected to go 
forward with her, he knew that scandal 
would follow at their heels. 

" Madcap ! " he said desperately, " won't 
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you come back with me? and your 
husband and I will take you home this 
very morning, to stay at home or not, 
just as you like; it is not suitable that 
you should return in this way, or — or 
polite to the Duchess," he added. 

"Oh, she will be happy enough with 
Mr. Eyre," said Madcap, turning her 
head aside. 

"Madcap!" he cried, "you cannot 
be so foolish as to be jealous of — her f " 

Madcap hung her head a moment, 
then looked round with a little smile 
hovering about her lips .... pretended 
jealousy always ends in mirth, as real 
jealousy in tears. . . . 

"Have you been pitying me, too?" 
she said. " You need not, for if I had 
only a crust of bread, and a drink of 
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milk, I should be the happiest woman 
on earth at this moment ! " 

" I will get you both, Madcap," he said, 
" if you will let me take you to a farm- 
house, and leave you there while I go 
back for Mr. Eyre." 

"Did ever you play truant, Frank?" 
she said, considering him gravely ; " and 
just as you were beginning to enjoy 
yourself, did you run back to your 
schoolmaster? I wonder people don't 
give their balls, and have their jun- 
ketings early in the morning, when 
they are fresh, and feeling and looking 
their very best," she added meditatively, 
as she sniflfed at a flower here, and 
plucked a blossom there; "and if one 
took a cow — look!" she cried suddenly, 
" there is one coming ; " and to Frank's 
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great delight, he perceived that behind 
the animal there walked a woman. 

She was rather a promising specimen 
of her class, and when Frank begged 
a draught of milk for Madcap, she 
sate down without more ado, and sent 
the milk foaming into the pail, then 
lifted her stout arm, and contrived that 
Madcap should drink it, so that Frank, 
who had dropped behind, imagined that 
he was not missed. 

But when Madcap had thanked the 
woman, and moved on, she turned her 
face to the hedgerow and smiled, for 
being less hungry, her spirits were now 
returning. 

" Frank," she said, when a little out 
of breath with running he overtook her, 
" I'm going to pick you a nosegay, but 
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you mustn't look round, and you're to 
walk straight on and not turn your head 
once'' 

Misled hy the innocence of her tone, 
he promised, and walked ahead, where- 
upon she slipped nimbly off the ass, and 
ran noiselessly over the grass to where 
in a bend of the road she saw the milk- 
maid standing, looking down at some- 
thing she held in her hand, and talking 
to herself aloud. 

"The bit of gold '11 buy me a new 
rig-out for the fair," she muttered, " and 
I'll beat Sukey yet, and pr'aps Garge 
'11 fancy me now, and all for just taking 
a bit of a letter up to His Grass's ! " 

Madcap pounced on the scrap of paper 
like a swallow who takes his sip of 
water flying, then with her slender 
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fingers closed the astonished woman's 
red hand over the gold, and ran hack to 
the ass who waited where she had left 
him; while Frank, honourahly disap- 
pearing, had not once turned his head 
round, if the hack of it might he trusted 
to speak truth. 

" It is pleasanter walking," she said, 
when she called him hack, and he ac- 
cepted unsuspiciously the apology for a 
button-hole she gave him, and for a mile 
led the ass happily enough, while she 
walked beside him, and they talked of 
everything but the subject nearest to the 
hearts of both — ^Hester. 

But at the cross-roads, the ass created 
an unexpected diversion by refusing to 
budge save in the direction of Marmiton, 
so that the contest ended in Frank's 
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lifting the animal bodily, and carrying 
him a good step down the road to Lovel, 
along which he presently jogged, a sadder 
if not a wiser beast. 

But when in the distance Madcap saw 
the morning sun shining on her home, she 
was in such haste to be there that, having 
mounted her steed, she felt each step 
a weariness till they reached the village, 
which was already awake, and hurrying 
to its doors to see the young mistress 
riding by in a white gown and garden 
hat, on a donkey, with young Lord Lovel 
to hold its bridle, and not a sign of 
Mr. Eyre visible either before or behind. 

Never was there a more unsuspected 
elopement, never a sedater home-coming, 
than this famous one, which was destined 
to set the county in a blaze of contro- 
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versy, and give birth in time to a tragedy 
that froze all hearts. 

But Madcap had no forebodings as- 
she ascended the hill ; her whole soul 
was on stretch to get to the children^ 
and her face (pale now froin fatigue) 
became radiant as, alighting, they crossed 
the courtyard and heard Body's voice 
above. 

'* They are awake," she cried, and ran. 
up the stairs as quick as light, and with 
a lovely look at Frank, placed her finger 
on her lips, and softly opening the inner 
door, looked in. 

He wondered what made her stop 
short, and press both hands to her heart, 
and on approaching, thought the scene 
within as home-like and peaceful as- 
heart could wish; and was vaguely re- 
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minded of some exquisite picture that 
he had seen of the Virgin-Mother and 
her child .... for Hester sate in the 
embrasure of the window, with Dody 
half- dressed on her knee, and as she 
fitted a sock to his foot, stooped to kiss 
the little rounded limb, at which he 
laughed, and twined his hand in her 
beautiful hair .... but with a bitter 
sense of being supplanted, Madcap ran 
forward, all the jealousy of her heart 
crying out in her as she uttered his 
name ; nor when he struggled out of 
Hester's arms, and ran to her in an 
ecstasy of love, could she suffer her own 
joy to overflow in a look or word of 
kindness to the poor outcast who stood 
trembling beyond, realising that she 
had been but a pretender i;o the inheri- 
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tance to which the rightful heir had 
come. . . . 

For one veamins: moment Hester 
looked at Madcap, then slowly, without 
a glance at Dody or at Frank, turned 
away .... and so the opportunity that 
both had so long desired, passed, and the 
moment that might have made faithful 
to each other these two gradually 
estranged, noble hearts, went by for 
ever. 

'* Why did you not speak to her ? " 
said Frank reproachfully, as the door 
closed on Hester. 

But Madcap, overworn, untrue to her 
own self, as much perhaps through weak- 
ness as from ignoble jealousy, had fallen 
forward in a dead faint, with her arms 
round Dody's neck. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

5%6 bonniest lass in a' Glasgow town, 
This day is awa' wV a Hieland laddie. 

rpWO empty chairs set side by side at 
-*- the Duchess's breakfast-table that 
morning excited some comment, but 
chiefly of a good-natured kind, till the 
butler volunteered the fact that Lord 
Lovel and Mrs. Eyre had gone out very 
early, neither valet nor maid having 
seen them that morning. All eyes were 
turned on Mr. Eyre, who remarked that 
the young people had probably extended 
their ramble farther than they had in- 
tended ; and if Mrs. Transome whispered 
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to her next neighbour, and some of the 
men exchanged glances, his absence of 
alarm could not fail to check any idea 
that there was something wrong. 

But when the morning passed, and 
Mr. Eyre, returning late to luncheon 
from visiting some outlying farms with 
the Duke, found that Madcap had not 
returned, his bearing changed, and an 
expression of acute anxiety crossed his 
face. 

" They must have met with some 
accident," he said, blaming himself 
bitterly that he had taken her absence 
80 calmly; and without pausing to taste 
food, or even speak to the Duchess, 
he went out, though with no fixed 
plan in his mind of where he should 
seek her. Mrs. Transome shrugged her 
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shoulders, as the Duke, deeply concerned, 
hurried after his guest to propose a sys- 
tematic search for the missing pair. 

"It is the man's own fault," she said. 
*' What else did he expect ? He throws 
two charming young people into each 
other's arms, and then wonders at their 
falling in love — to say nothing of his 
doing his best to make her jealous," 
she added in a lower tone, as she 
glanced at the Duchess, who was very 
pale, and had taken no part in the 
discussion. 

She believed that it was jealousy 
of herself which had driven Madcap 
into such folly, and secretly exulted 
in this proof of her power over Mr. 
Eyre .... and yet his whole soul 
seemed engrossed in the search for his 
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wife, while he had left her without a. 
glance. 

The usual routine of the house was- 
entirely hroken up that day. No one 
either walked, droye, or rode; the 
women tore the scandal to tatters over 
their needlework, while the men dis- 
cussed it more calmly in the smoking^ 
room, though to Mrs. Transome was 
reseryed the hrilliant idea of writing^ 
a full, true, and particular account of 
the elopement to four or fiye of her 
most particular gossips in the county* 
The post left early, so that she was 
ahle to despatch her letters hefore there^ 
was a chance of hearing of an honourahle^ 
issue to the affair ; and hy the following- 
mid-day the story was hruited about 
from one end of the county to the- 
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other, spiced by such lying additions 
as every scandal knows how to gather 
to itself as it flies. 

And meanwhile Mr. Eyre, having gone 
a few steps without any definite aim, 
stopped suddenly, and hurst out laughing. 

" Why, Duke,'' he exclaimed, "what a 
fool I have been — of course, she's gone 
to Lovel to see those boys of hers, and 
Prank's taken care of her. You know 
he's walked over several times, and ridden 
back." 

" But she could not walk that dis- 
tance," objected the Duke, who had con- 
sidered Mr. Eyre's conduct as regarded 
the young people very unwise. " I'll 
ride over with you, and see. It may put 
a better face on things." 

" Do you think they have run away ? "" 
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said Mr. Eyre, smiling. '*! see you don't 
know my wife, or Prank either." 

" They are young," said the Duke 
gravely ; and no more was said till the 
horses were saddled, and they were on 
their way, when Mr. Eyre showed such 
hrilliant spirits as even to infect the 
Duke with his gaiety; and they were 
hoth laughing heartily when, about half- 
way to Level, they met Frank, tearing 
along at full gallop. 

He looked pale and weary, but his face 
brightened at the sight of Mr. Eyre ; and 
as he checked his horse, he exclaimed — 
"I feared my note to you had miscar- 
ried, so was riding over to fetch you." 

" Madcap is safe and well ? " cried Mr. 
Eyre, made uneasy. by Prank's looks. 

" She is safe at the Eed Hall," said 
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Prank ; " but she overfatigued herself 
this morning, and now she is ill." 

" How could you let her undertake such 
a journey? " exclaimed Mr. Eyre sharply. 

" She was half-way to Level before I 
overtook her, or even knew she was 
abroad," said Frank. 

"And she had walked five miles?" 
cried Mr. Eyre. 

"No," said Erank; "she was riding 
a donkey. I think it belonged to you," 
he added, turning to the Duke, with a 
smile and look that convinced the older 
man he was speaking truth, and had 
very unwillingly taken part in the 
morning's escapade. 

" And is she very ill ? " said Mr. Eyre ; 
but scarcely waiting for a reply, dashed 
his spurs into his horse's sides, and with 
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a word to the Duke, set off at a hard 

gallop for Lovel. 

« ♦ ♦ « 

** My dear Mrs. Bushy " (wrote Mrs. 
Transome late that night), "J am now 
able to tell you the end of this shocking 
affair^ which has turned out better than 
could have been expected. It seems the 
runaways had got no farther than Lovel ; 
some people say they had gone to fetch 
her two children^ of whom both he and 
she are extravagantly fond^ others that 
they actually meant to hide at the Tower 
(for fear Mr. Eyre would kill them both — 
you know what an awful man he is) ; but^ 
fortunately^ the Duhe^ who had ridden 
over with Mr. JEyre^ managed to avert 
bloodshed, and got her away from Lord 
Lovely so now she is up at the Hall, very 
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ill, as well she map be; but as her hus- 
band has taken her back, I suppose we 
must put up with her. I send this in 
the strictest confidence, knowing that 
t/ou never repeat anything. ..." 

And it was this venomous version of 
poor Madcap's thoughtless prank, that 
came to be accepted as gospel truth 
through the length and breadth of the 
'County. 



CHAPTER IX. 

On eagles* wings immortal scandals fly ^ 
While virtuous a/^tions are but bom to die. 

IlITl. EYRE found Madcap stretched on 
a sofa, looking so pale and wan that 
he could only consider the consequences 
to herself of her mad prank, without 
troubling himself at all as to what people 
might think of the prank itself. 

He thought she received him a little 
coldly ; but being conscious of some 
oflfence towards her of late, he did not 
let this trouble him, and had more than 
half won her back, when next morning 
he said he must leave her for a few 
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hours that he might make her apologies, 
and his own excuses, to the Duchess. 

Meanwhile, he said, Prank and the 
children would keep her company in 
the drawing-room (whither he himself 
had carried her, she heing now much 
rested, if only a wraith of her usual self), 
and to this Madcap eagerly assented ; 
for the momentary wrong she had done 
Hester lay heavily on her soul, and she 
passionately desired to send some word 
that would show herself in less mean 
colours. 

" You shall go, on one condition," she 
said, as he stooped his head to her — and 
half-unconsciously she noticed how grey 
he had lately grown — " that when you 
come back you will grant me any single 
request I may ask. Is that agreed ? " 

VOL. II. o 
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He promised her lightly, much as once 
she had promised him something, and 
till now kept her word ; then rode away, 
and she could not even pretend to a 
feeling of a jealousy at his departure, she 
was so sure of her undivided empire 
over his heart. 

But Prank did not come that after- 
noon, though Mr. Eyre had written to 
bid him, and, indeed, produced a sensa- 
tion in the Duchess's circle when he 
said, having made his wife's apologies 
and his own — 

" Lord Lovel would have ridden over 
with me, but he is keeping my wife 
company till I go back. You'll see him, 
no doubt, by evening." 

Mrs. Transome gasped, as she looked 
at this so-called man of the world, who 
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acted so precisely like a fool ; though 
when the Duchess had accidentally 
drawn him to the conservatory, an idea, 
worthy of the brain that originated it, 
occurred to her. 

"Collusion," she said to herself; "and 
we are to be conveniently blind." And 
a third edition of the scandal was penned 
and posted that very afternoon to her 
gossips. 

When Mr. Eyre returned to his wife, 
she reminded him of his promise. 

"What is it?" he said, his hold on 
her relaxing, as somehow Hester re- 
curred to his mind. 

" I want to go to her," she said, with 
her arms close round his neck ; " IVe 
forgiven Frank, but I want her to for- 
give me. . . ." 
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He started up as though an adder 
had stung him, and the devils tem- 
porarily cast out in his hreast returned 
sevenfold. So not onlv was he to be 
Hester's slave, but Madcap must be 
dependent on her goodwill likewise .... 
for a moment his courage quailed at the 
miserable situation, the next he turned 
to his wife, and said — 

"It is not fit that you should associate 
with such a woman — you owe some 
respect to yourself and me." 

But Madcap, weak and unstrung, with 
something of the sick child's longing 
after a forbidden toy, only hid her face, 
crying, " You promised me ; and if I 
see her, I must speak to her." 

"And so I am not sufficient to you,"^ 
he said, pausing before her, "and you 
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long for change; even your children 

don't content you, and my wishes count 

for nothing." 

"Have you studied mine?" exclaimed 

Madcap, feeling more real anger towards 

him than she had ever done before. 

'"Hester is a far nobler, better, more 

fit companion for me than your friend 

the Duchess, whom you forced me to 
yisit 

" I am the best judge on that point," 
said Mr. Eyre; then abruptly changed 
the conversation, and though more 
devoted to her than ever, would not 
suffer her to even approach the subject 
with him again. 

And, meanwhile, the county looked 
upon Mr. Eyre as a man who deliberately 
connived at his own dishonour, and who. 
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for Hufficient reasons, encouraged his 
wife's companionship with Lord Level 
on every possible occasion. 

lie had never troubled himself to ex- 
plain his wife's untimely ride to Level, 
explanations of all kinds he cordially 
abhorred; and so long as he was satisfied, 
it did not occur to him to think that 
any one else could be otherwise. 

Frank's account of it (in the nature of 
things) was not believed, while Madcap 
was not even aware of the grave mis- 
demeanour she had committed, and if 
she had been called on to blame any- 
body, would have blamed the ass ; while 
the Duke and Duchess, who had set out 
for Scotland immediately after their 
party broke up, were not at hand to 
give a true version of the story. 
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The few persons who did not accept 
the current one, and who, being old, 
were merciful, said that perhaps a 
middle-aged man like Mr. Eyre could 
not understand that two young, high- 
spirited people, drawn together by the 
eternal law that inclines like to like, 
might in time come to prefer each 
other's society to his. 

And I suppose that such a thing as 
falling out of love with a person for no 
particular reason, just as one may sud- 
denly tire of a food or an occupation, 
that has satisfied one for years, is natural 
enough. Unconsciously to ourselves' 
little things — trifles even — may have 
been undermining a person in our regard, 
and one day we awaken with a shock 
to the knowledge that what we most 
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yalued, has forfeited our regard; that 
hy no conscious volition of our own 
he has been tried by a secret tribunal 
within us, and sentence passed upon 
him; so that it is a corpse only, that 
occupies the place of the living object 
of our worship of yesterday, and deeply 
as we may regret it, passionately as 
we may seek to recall our tenderness 
for it, we cannot bring it back to life 
again, for love and it have died together. 
If Madcap had no such sense of falling 
out of love with Mr. Eyre, it was, 
nevertheless, certain that ^he realised 
the charm of youth in Prank more 
vividly than she ever dreamed of. He 
came to supply a half-understood want 
in her life that had often saddened her, 
for while her whole soul reposed itself 
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on Mr. Eyre's love and strength, the 
gaiety natural to her years and character 
never found free vent in his presence ; 
:and her pleasure in Prank's company 
^as that struggling out in her of re- 
pressed mirth that had always made her 
«o bright and beloved a companion to 
lier children —laughter and jests that 
may have no meaning to older ears, are 
natural and easy to young spirits who 
look out upon life with clear eyes and 
Tinshadowed hearts, that meet happiness 
Tialf-way, and to whom the hues of 
■sunshine are more natural than those 
of night. 

Only to Prank the attitude of matters 
was less pleasant. If he could, for an 
liour, throw himself into her brilliant 
liappiness, he afterwards suffered long 
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hours of anguish that brought the sweat 
to his brow — ^he was but a man, and he- 
must love her all in all, or not at. 
all ... . her very virtues to her bus- 
band, her exquisite devotion to her 
children, but made him love her the^ 
more passionately, as thinking of what a. 
wife she would have made himself .... 
the cruellest thrust with which a. 
woman can stab a discarded lover's, 
heart is when, in after years, she shows^ 
herself a wife beyond temptation, a 
mother more beautiful in her mother- 
hood than she ever was to him in the^ 
heyday of his youth and fancy. 

At about this time, but for his solemn^ 
promise to Mr. Eyre, Prank would have^ 
run away — ^he could tell a lie to save^ 
Madcap, but to act the part of her play- 
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fellow and friend was another matter, 
and, unfortunately, entertained a fine 
conviction that he would have made her 
a far hotter hushand than Mr. Eyre had 
ever done. 

If he had flamed out once to her 
face, and told her that God makes man 
and woman, but the devil invents the 
cant-word of friendship between two of 
opposite sexes and similar ages, she 
might have drawn back from him as a 
scorpion, and despised him as before ; but 
he had not such strength of cruelty or 
selfishness, and let her seem to lead him 
as she willed. 

And gradually the estrangement be- 
tween Madcap and her husband grew, 
for she could not forgive his hardness 
to Hester, and refusal to herself, while 
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the slight coldness she had lately shown 
him, though it pierced the man's heart to 
its core, aroused his pride, so that it 
seemed easier to him to let her go than 
entreat her to remain heside him. 

Each day he grew less and less a 
companion to Madcap, shrouding him- 
self from all communication with his 
fellows, and often speaking and moving 
like a man in a dream, though at times 
he would he inspired with those violent 
spirits that by some are looked upon as 
the forerunner of death or disaster. 

A curious observer would have noticed 
that Mr. Eyre constantly put Frank 
forward to perform those little acts of 
attention to which she was accustomed 
from himself, and Madcap's pride being 
touched, she took them willingly, and 
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grew into the habit of looking to Frank 
on every occasion, and that, too, without 
any apparent disrespect towards her 
husband. 

Her health was so sound, and her 
spirits so good, that often Mr. Eyre 
would forget her situation, nor feel 
that it called for any special tenderness 
from himself. Indeed, it was his settled 
aim at this time to repress each impulse 
towards her as it arose, so that after 
a time the habit of coldness seemed 
fixed; and a stranger seeing the two 
together, might have supposed this proud, 
reserved man to be bitterly repenting 
the folly that had joined him to tho 
joyous, girlish creature that he called 
wife. Perhaps Dody was the only one 
who got a peep into her real heart at 
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that time, or saw the tears that never 
fell save when her arms were round 
him. Perhaps, too, he guessed the 
cause of them, for one dav, as he 
kissed her eyes dry, he exclaimed 
triumphantly — 

"Daddy makes you cry — /make you 
well!'* 

Mr. Eyre would have Frank at his 
house at all hours, and the children 
must go to the Towers and fetch him 
if a day passed without his appearance ; 
and often from his window Mr. Eyre 
would look out at these two young 
people, and the happy children, feeling 
himself as far away from all four as 
though he inhabited another world ; 
but no twinge of healthy jealousy or 
pain moved him, a profound apathy 
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held him in its grip. If formerly he 
had struggled against fate, now he 
iseemed passively to resign himself to 
it ; or rather, having decided on his 
•course, he permitted himself to drift 
with the current, feeling no strivings 
•of love, sorrow, hate, revenge; and 
'Cven lookinfif on Hester one day, when 
she crossed his path in the village, 
with an indifference that was not 
assumed. 

If sometimes Madcap's careless glance, 
^s it flitted past him, caught something 
of the change in his face, it moved her 
m.ore with the irritation of youth against 
^ self-centred, preoccupied man, than 
with the pity that had formerly thrilled 
her at any sign of anxiety in him, and 
the look, the word, which might have 
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brought their hearts in unison, remained 
unspoken. 

Perhaps if he could have told a fairy- 
tale as Erank did, with a curly head 
resting on each shoulder, or stooped io 
the exquisite fooling that can alone 
make men and women the companions 
of children, Madcap might have for- 
given his coldness towards herself; but 
what was the young fellow's charm, his 
strength to Madcap, showed in the light 
of a weakness to Mr. Eyre. 

And meanwhile the season stole on- 
ward, the corn lay in golden seas beneath 
the August sun, and the farmers wiped 
the sweat from their brows, and praised 
God for the weather. The storm-cock 
had not been heard for a month ; the 
harsh cry of the swift sounded like 
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music in the ears of those who desired 
but fine weather for a few days longer 
to gather in that which had taken so 
long to grow ; the slaughter of the inno- 
cents, otherwise that of the drones by 
the bees, was over ; and the wild cherries 
had ripened, and been eaten by unpam- 
pered village lips. 

The fools' -parsley had emerged to look 
for his brethren above ground, and gone 
home again, not having learned much 
that was new ; the asphodel had come 
again, asking the old question that so 
few of us can answer; and the flying 
ants been received with hatred, and seen 
to depart with joy. In that ripe, still 
splendour of field, and wood, and sky 
there was a gorgeous solemnity, a Superb 
hush, as though, having run its utmost 

VOL. II. p 
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limit of perfection, the hand of the dial 
now struck the hour in one grand per- 
fected note, then turned to retrace its 
steps, a little of the wealth and life 
lessening with its every step, and grow- 
ing greyer and colder as it retreated. 



CHAPTER X. 

Our life is hut a pilgrimage of blasts j 
And every blast brings forth a fear , 
And every fear a death. 

fTlHE first of September had arrived, 
but neither at the Towers nor the 
Red Hall was any party assembled, 
though, at Mr. Eyre's urgent request, 
Erank departed for a few days to a 
neighbouring house, where he bewitched 
the women, and enraged the men, by 
the simplicity with which he wore his 
honours as a modern Lovelace. 

The women's innuendoes, and the men's 
open congratulations on his success, sent 
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Prank home with such a sick feeling of 
the powerlessness of calumny, that for 
three days after his return he could not 
bring himself to approach the Red Hall. 

But Mr. Eyre, who had watched his 
wife narrowly, thinking that she drooped 
in Prank's absence, sent him a private 
word, begging him to come over next 
day, and, himself unobserved, was witness 
to the scene between them when they 
met. 

Madcap was sitting in her favourite 
nook of the garden with a scrap of 
needlework in her hand, and a nursery 
book on her knee, out of which she was 
teaching the children to spell, when, 
looking up, she saw Frank coming, and 
started up all rosy with delight. And 
first Doune threw down his book, and 
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rushing to the young fellow, got hold of 
his hand and shook it man-fashion ; then 
Dody got his other, and must kiss his 
"dear, beautiful Prank," and so reach 
his shoulder ; then Madcap advanced and 
placed her little hand and thimble in his 
unoccupied one, so that unconsciously 
they made one of those most beautiful 
pictures that the gazer may be permitted 
to think so much the finer because it is 
never painted. Mr. Eyre looked on con- 
tented. This was as it should be. When 
feeling the vital forces decaying within 
him, he thought he had resigned himself 
willingly to death, seeing happiness for 
Madcap, with Frank in the future. 

In that curious sense of dual existence 
that had long possessed him, he seemed 
at that moment to be looking on at 
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something that had been, or was about 
to be, no sense of outrage to himself 
piercing the insensibiUty that enwrapped 
him; but Frank, catching sight of that 
face beyond, and as though a glance had 
power to dissolve the group. Madcap and 
the boys were left behind, and the two 
men brought face to face. 

"AU well, Frank?" said Mr. Eyre, 
brought back to realities by the grip 
of the young fellow's hand. 

"All well," said Frank, with a sigh. 
" The Duke's whitewashing has taken 
effect, and I am accepted by the county. 
But what does it matter?" he added 
quickly. " Madcap is out of spirits, and 
you are looking ill." 

"I've not slept since yesterday," said 
Mr. Eyre. "We will go out, and you 
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shall take us througli your woods ; ' ' and 
he stepped through the open window 
with Frank beside him. He noted, if he 
■did not inquire into, the blush with 
which Madcap met them; but as they 
took their way to the Towers a curious 
sense of unreality possessed him, and an 
odd idea occurred to his mind. He 
thought that he was dead, and that these 
two, whose happy voices and laughter 
sounded in his ears like echoes from a 
great distance, were living, and he, all 
unseen, a spirit who kept pace beside 
them, and of whose presence they were 
ignorant, as his memory by them was for- 
gotten. He seemed to walk on air, his 
head light as his shadow cast before him, 
down a long, long arcade that had no 
ending, and in which he was doomed 
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to walk with these two who knew him 
not, for ever, though with it all he had 
a vague sense that he was asleep, and 
dreaming over again something that had 
happened to him yesterday, or the day 
before. 

Air, sky, and earth were lulled to an 
exquisite calm; the very birds, cheated 
into the belief that spring had come 
again, poured out their songs as sweetly 
as in that brief time of love and happiness. 
It was the hour of the year's repose, the 
quiet folding of its hands as it sank 
peacefully to sleep, its preparations over, 
its fruits garnered in, like one of those 
saintly lives whose evening is even more 
satisfying than its vigorous, striving 
youth. 

Half-way down the avenue Madcap 
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paused suddenly, as the regular blow 
of the woodman's axe sounded in the 
distance. 

" Hark ! " she cried. '' You are cutting 
down these trees ! " and she turned to 
Prank with eyes of reproach. 

" It is only the woodpecker," he said. 
" No," he added in a lower tone, " not" 
one of these lofty glorious heads ever 
fell at my. bidding, — never shall as long 
as I live. There is something appalling, 
even blasphemous to me, in the sight 
of one of these monarchs, that have 
weathered so many storms, crashing to 
earth at the bidding of man, not God. To 
be rent by a thunderbolt is grand, but to 
be hewn down by the axe a degradation." 

'* It is like a human life," said 
Madcap, looking wistfully up at the 
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interlaced boughs overhead. " How 
much better to be struck down by one 
blow— the short sudden pang quickly 
over, bearable because of the happiness 
and vigour lasting to the end, than to 
die gradually .... first one's illusions, 
then hopes, then perhaps love, then, 
by-and-by youth, and one's soul and 
heart dying last of all. . . ." 

Prank's eyes sank; he supposed her 
to be thinking of Hester, but Mr. Eyre 
looked up, while Dody, struck by the 
word dief exclaimed — 

" Don't die, mummy ; don't die," and 
clung with desperate fondness to her 
hand, while Doune announced his inten- 
tion of killing any one who hurt her, 
with his new pocket-knife. 

"You have overtired yourself," ex- 
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-claimed Prank, seeing how white she 
had suddenly gone ; and as he spoke, she 
staggered slightly, and involuntarily put- 
ting out her hand, seized that of Mr. 
Jlyre. 

It was like a stray clasp recalling a 
wandering soul to earth. He took the 
"hand, and drew it under his arm, looking 
down at her with a glance that made 
Tier steps still more uncertain as they 
traversed the remainder of the avenue. 

Job saw them approaching, and in- 
dulged in a pantomime that expressed 
intense hatred of something or somebody, 
though when they had entered the house, 
he was assiduous in bringing wine, and 
waiting upon Mrs. Eyre, who had long 
;ago won his heart. 

When she was settled in an easy-chair 
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by the library window, Erank took the^ 
children away, looking back once as he 
went to where she sat, as in bygone 
years he had so often pictured her sitting 
as his wife ; though this was a paler Mad- 
cap than the one he had hoped to win. 

**It is a place to dream in," she said, 
almost timidly, when she found herself^ 
alone with Mr. Eyre, her eyes turning- 
from the avenue to glance round the^ 
room in which she sat, lofty and beautiful 
with its ceiling and walls of oak,, 
blackened with age, and decorated with, 
arms and trophies of the chase. But- 
Mr. Eyre noted that a blood-red stain, 
was thrown across her bosom from the- 
stained glass of the upper window, in 
which the colours glowed like a tulip— 
bed through which the sun is shining. 
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"And to be happy in as well," said 
Mr. Eyre. *' And this was to have been 
your home, Madcap. How much more 
suited to your youth and brightness than 
the Ked Hall and its old master." 

" Are you sorry that I am not here ? ' 

•she said, looking up, her lips quivering. 

"You should have thought of that 

before. I am afraid — even to oblige 

you and the Duchess — ^it is too late 



now. 



"I was thinking of Frank," said 
Mr. Eyre, not yet free of his character 
of on-looker. 

"And of course Prank is the first 
consideration," said Madcap gravely, 
with a suspicion of mischief playing 
round her mouth. 

Mr. Eyre turned quickly, and looked 
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at her. As their eyes met, something^ 
in hers tamed the stone in his breast 
to a Hying thing that leaped towards- 
her, and brought him to her side. 

" Madcap,** he said, and the old 
masterful ring had come back to his. 
voice, the old fire to his eyes, "yott 
wonld rather be np at the Ked Hall 
than here!" 

A deep blnsh gathered on Madcap's- 
face as she glanced np at the worn 
and weary face that had for a moment 
regained all its charm, then, half turning 
away, gave him one of those sudden 
sweet looks that none but a good 
woman knows how to give, and then 
only to the man whom she purely and 
deeply loves. 

**And could you think of my loving 
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anyone .... or of anyone but my 
husband loving me?*' she said in a 
whisper. "And did you admire the 
Duchess?" she added anxiously. 
" Not I ; but you admired Prank." 
"No; I loved him. I do love him," 
she added gravely. "You see, he is so 
fond of the children, and, then," here 
' her dimples looked out, "lately we 
have been sacrificing each other for 
Erank; and why not sacrifice ourselves 
while we are about it?" 

"Why not?" said Mr. Eyre. "At 
any rate, I'll kiss you for your own 
sake, and I won't give you up to him. 
I'll live to plague you — ^to make you 
miserable, even, some day, if neces- 
sary but I won't die." He drew 

her closer, but she eluded his grasp. 
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"Husband," she said in a whisper, 
" did you ever — ever kiss her ? " 

"And kiss you after?" he said with 
a frown. 

"Oh, you have not kissed me for a 
long time," said Madcap; "we have 
only made pecks at each other's faces, 
and I thought, perhaps, it was he- 
cause " 

"I take my kisses elsewhere," said 
Mr. Eyre grimly; "and where were 
vours?" 

" Oh, the children got them." 

"They will only get their own share 
after to-day," said Mr. Eyre drily. 

"But did you?" said Madcap, still 
keeping her lips out of reach. 

"As often as you kissed Erank; not 
one more or less." 
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"But he did kiss my hand," said 
Madcap, looking down with grave dis- 
satisfaction at that guilty member. 

"And the Duchess but, no; we 

are even, Madcap, if you never kissed 
Frank's hand, and if I never kissed 
hers." 

"Dody wants to say his pairs,*' said 
Dody's awe-struck voice in the door- 
way; "and mummy's teaching him 
what to say." 



VOL. ir. 



CHAPTER XI. 

'Twas he 
Gave heat unto the injury which returned. 
Like a petard ill-lighted into the bosom 
Of him gave fire f it. 

mHEBE followed on that visit to the 
-*" Towers a period of the most vivid 
happiness that Mr. Eyre had ever 
known, for his fears heing lulled to 
sleep by Prank's assurance that Hester 
was more determined to avoid an inter- 
view with Madcap than the latter was 
to obtain it, and also a keen sense of 
having recovered something that he 
had almost lost, gave a charm, a zest 
to the merest trifle of every-day existence 
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in Madcap's company; so that un- 
consciously to himself, he was going 
through the phase that she had done 
after Frank had told her that he was the 
sinner, not Mr. Eyre. 

It was one of those ideal autumns 
that renew the senses with all the 
freshness, without the languor, of spring, 
and late October itself brought no shroud 
of fog, but only an added charm and 
brilliancy of atmosphere that kept Mad- 
cap and the children out and about all 
day, often with Mr. Eyre, though oftener 
still with Erank. 

And Erank, in a. fashion, was happy 
too; for hard as he found it to be for 
ever in Madcap's company, and xiot 
betray himself, he had found even a 
few day's absence from her harder still ; 
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and each day was being brought into 
finer discipline, by the unconsciously 
selfish happiness of the two persons who 
dearly loved him. 

And no echo of the world's scandal, 
or its clamour, came to disturb that 
golden season to husband and wife; if 
none of the usual invitations reached 
them, the state of Madcap's health 
accounted for the omission, and Mr. 
Eyre, too happy in his home to 
wish to leave it, even neglected those 
duties as magistrate for which* he 
had long had a secret disinclination. 
Job alone felt a bitter dissatisfaction 
at the position of aflfairs, the more 
so, as his ''dear little Master Erank" 
never permitted him in any way to 
allude to the conversation that he had 
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overheard on the occasion of Mr. Eyre's 
visit. 

"But murder will out/' the old man 
would mutter to himself; "we've not 
seen the end of it yet, and though you 
may snatch an Eyre out of the devil's 
mouth once, Nick's safe to get him in 
the long-run." 

Ahout this time Josephine would, with 
locked doors at night, gloat over certain 
trinkets and gewgaws that had lately 
come into her possession, though some- 
times a shuddering thought of the coin 
in which they were to be paid for, 
would make her hide them even from 
her own eyes. 

Between the two women was no 
spoken contract, but Josephine knew 
how gradually, and in such a way as to 
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disarm suspicion, Hester was making 
her arrangements to leave the village; 
** to join her own people," she said, with 
a brightness on her face that seemed to 
tell of the welcome with which they 
would receive her. 

The village opinion had veered round 
towards her during the six months she 
had dwelt among them; her utter in- 
difference to the effect her beauty pro- 
duced upon the men, her acquaintance 
with Frank limited to a few * words 
spoken on both sides when by chance 
they met, her passionate devotion to Mr. 
Eyre's child, that by some strange hallu- 
cination (or so the villagers thought) 
she believed to resemble her drowned 
baby, had earned the respect of more 
than one wife and mother, though they 
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TFondered greatly that she should will- 
ingly leave the boy in whose very life 
43he seemed bound up. 

There were many prayers put up for 
Madcap in the village at this time, the 
-chief being that a woman- child might 
be born to her, and so win Mr. Eyre, 
for the first time, to love a child of his 
own for the sake of its resemblance to 
its mother. 

"I think if I'd got a new-born baby 
to lie in my arms." said Hester one day 
in late October, when the gossips were 
wondering what Yule-tide would bring 
to the Red Hall, "I could bear to let 
one of the other ones go. Couldn't 
you?" she added suddenly to Bet of 
the Mill. 

"I don't know," said Betty rumina- 
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tingly ; " you see, we grumble when 
they are coming, and there's the pain; 
but there ain't a true woman that 
hates the child for that — and somehow, 
whether it's Tommy or Polly, or Mat 
or Bill, they make their way to our 
hearts, and we can't abide to lose 'em, 
even if the Burial Club do pay up hand- 
some, and we've got the satisfaction of 
knowing they're comfortabler up top as 
cherubims, where, having no stomachs, 
they can't feel hungry-like, as they do 
more or less down below. And what 
with washing days, and a husband getting 
tight most Saturday nights," she added 
reflectively, " the chil'en gets a poor 
time of it; but there, you've got the 
mother's heart, and you understand,"^ 
she added, clutching Hester's unringed 
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hand with her own weather-beaten 
honest one. 

Early in November there was circulated 
one day in the village a report of Mrs. 
Eyre's sudden and premature illness. 
Hester was one of the first to hear it, and 
scarcely waiting to cloak herself, made 
her way to the Red Hall, and unobserved 
(as she thought) reached the nursery by 
the door that led from it to the garden. 

It was about three o'clock, and in the 
clear autumnal air the house wore an 
unwonted look of cheerfulness and peace, 
so that on looking at it, one noticed less 
the frown thrown from the rock behind 
it, than the red banners flung by the sun 
on its many windows, and so giving 
warmth to the otherwise cold colouring 
of the fagade. 
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" Is she dead ! " thought Hester, as she 
turned the handle and went in, struck hy 
the quiet that reigned in the nurseries. 
As she went forward, tremhling and 
afraid, she heard a step behind her, and 
turning, came face to face with Mr. Eyre, 
who had seen her enter, and followed. 

She neither moved nor spoke, but stood 
a petrified image of detected guilt, feeling 
that what she had perilled her soul, and 
her vow to Madcap to win, had escaped 
her, 

"What is your errand here?" he said, 
his old suspicions returning in full force 
as he marked each sign of guilty terror 
written on her face, " you were looking 
for my wife?" he said quietly. 

A sudden gleam shot across her fea- 
tures — he had suggested to her an idea. 
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land she boldly seized upon it as a bul- 
wark behind which to shelter her real 
intention. 

" Why not ? " she said sullenly. " She 
was kind to me. I have a mind to see 
Tier — she wants to see me. Times and 
times I have got out of her way ; but now 
I would like to have a word with her 
before it is too late ; for she is ill, they 
:8ay, and she might be beyond my reach 
to-morrow. She isn't dead?*' she added, 
struck by the curious change that had 
passed over Mr. Eyre's face. 

*' Dead ! " he repeated, the hatred of his 
.glance, the scorn of his voice, keen as the 
istab of a knife to her heart ; " and you 
living? But you tempt fate," he added 
.abruptly. "I gave you your warning 
once before ; I give it you now again. 
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Make one more effort to see her, and the- 
consequences be on your own head." 

"You told me that before," she saiA 
slowly, "and I might have listened to 
you then. I'd only got a taste of 
happiness; and a soul that's faint with 
starving '11 sometimes lay the bit of 
food down, feeling that she's got beyond 
it, and it's easier to die than to worry 
on. But when you've got to love your 
life, and morning, noon, and night your 
heart cries out to be fed, it isn't in- 
human nature to go away to oblige^ 
somebody who's been cruel to you from 
the beginning. ..." 

Warped and stultified as was the- 
woman's instinct of right, even now it 
yet moved her towards the father of 
her dead child. She could have forgiven^ 
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Tiim, she thought, if it had lived in his 
image, representing the good he might 
liave brought to her life, and not the 
•evil; but implacable and stern, Mr. 
Eyre stood, the judge, not the sharer in 
the sin, and the moment of relenting 
scorched up in her breast as suddenly 
as it had been born. 

"You can be reached through her,'* 
she said, with one of those impulses of 
reckless untruth that sometimes will 
sweep a good as well as a bad woman 
away; "if she came in here now, this 
minute, I'd tell her before your eyes. 
It would not take very long to say, 
' Your husband is the father of my dead 
child. Lord Lovel told you a lieT'' 

She came close to him, possessed by a 
rage that tempted violence; but Mr. 
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Eyre returned her glance with a calm- 
ness that still further maddened her. 

** Perhaps you'll keep us apart after 
all/' she said, ^'but deeds can speak as 
well as words; and when you see her 
heart wrung, and her cheek white with 
misery, perhaps you will understand a 
little of what I felt when I lost my 
baby . . . ." 

She ceased abruptly, terrified lest she 
should have given him a clue; but aa 
she moved a step away, her foot struck 
against something that lay on the^ 
ground. 

Her lips quivered, her eyes softened 
as she stooped and lifted the little shofr 
and put it to her lips, crying out below 
her breath, " Oh, my little love ! my 
little angel! I am good when you are 
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in my arms .... and I don't hate 
her then .... I'm not jealous of her 
then. ..." 

If a woman had been by, she must 
have understood what was in this poor 
wretch's heart ; but Mr. Eyre saw nothing 
in the outburst but one frenzied woman's 
jealousy of another, salved over in her 
own eyes by a sentimental fondness for 
a child. 

"Go!" he said, and held the door 
open. 

'* Shall I ? " she said, pushing back the 
masses of black hair from her wild 
beautiful eyes. "Ay, but I'll come 
back. You shan't turn me from mj 
purpose; I'll carry it out to the end." 

" Unless you die first," he said. 

"Die!" she repeated; "and may not 
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$he die, as well as other people? Have 
you ever thought of that — ^how some 
day you may lose her, and so get your 
punishment at last? Even now she is 
ill " 

" Who said so ? " cried Mr. Eyre, 
starting. 

** So that touches you/' she said 
bitterly; **but when your child suffers — 
is not that his voice ? " she added 
abruptly, and went to the window and 
looked out. 

Madcap was passing with the children, 
her straw bonnet pushed back, her face 
glowing with health and happy smiles 
as the boys ran beside her. 

A look of bitter jealousy clouded 
Hester's face as she gazed; perhaps she 
had never before been so struck by the 
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difference in their two lots than at that 
moment; and Mr. Eyre, catching that 
look, was to be excused if afterwards 
it came back to him with a significance 
at once fatal and sinister. 

As the three disappeared, Hester 
moved to the door, but paused on the 
threshold and looked at Mr. Eyre. 

"I'll come back," she said. ''You 
may think to save her from me, but 
you won't ; perhaps after all there won't 
be a word spoken between us; but I'm 
going to reach her heart for all that — 
and if she dies, mind it's not I that 
killed her, but you — your sin and your 
punishment." Then, wrapping herself 
more closely in her cloak, hurried down 
the steps, and was gone ! 

VOL. n. R 



• CHAPTER XII. 

For I have dreamed a dreary dream. 

Beyond the Isle of SJcye 
I saw a dead man win a fight , 

But I think that man was /. 

TTALF-AN-HOUR before dinner Mr, 
■*^ Eyre went to his wife's room, and 
found her sitting at her toilet-table, a 
row of open jewel-cases before her, that 
contained the diamonds she occasionally- 
had brought out to make sure of their 
safety, and the whim seized him that 
she should wear them that evening. 

" Erank is coming," he said. " Some- 
how to-night reminds me of that one 
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when I came home to you from Paris, 
and dressed you all in white. Women 
like you should always wear white, just 
as there are others whom it would be 
unnatural to think of save in black. 
And that loose, soft robe you were 
going to put on is white — will you wear 
them ? " he added, in a strange voice, as 
he lifted the stones from their satin bed, 
and held them above her head, she 
looking with pleasure at the dazzling 
glitter. 

" You'll let the children come and see 
me,'* she said ; whereupon Mr. Eyre bade 
the woman bring the boys, and mean- 
while fastened her necklace and bracelets 
himself, and secured the lace at her neck 
with three brilliant stars. 

Dody came in his night-gown. He 
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had been interrupted in his prayers, and 
now from Josephine's arms clasped his 
little hands and said, in an awe-struck 
voice, " Mummy's going to Heaven ! " 
while Doune, half in fear, fingered her 
bracelets, exclaiming that they were 
made of fire, seemingly more perplexed 
than delighted with her unwonted adorn- 
ment. 

Perhaps that luxuriance of womanly 
beauty that had come to Madcap of late 
struck Mr. Eyre as he gazed at the 
three ; perhaps he then, for the first 
and last time in his life, realised how 
beautiful her motherhood was, as she sat 
with Body's dark, flushed face against 
the whiteness of her throat, while Doune, 
curious to discover how that necklace of 
sparks had » got fastened round her neck. 
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peeped over her shoulder, completing the 
group. 

In the background Josephine looked 
with greedy, sparkling eyes at the jewels 
in which her mistress was decked, while 
the maid's stolid eyes expressed more 
amazement at than covetousness of the 
baubles. 

Mr. Eyre was struck by Josephine's 
look, and as he lifted Dody out of his 
mother's arms, and placed him in those 
of the woman, he said to himself that in 
future he must study her more carefully 
than he liad hitherto done. Dody knew 
better than to resist, but his lips quivered, 
and a look of despair came into the little 
face. 

" Seep wiz mummy ! " he said im- 
ploringly, as Josephine carried him 
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away, the contrast of his warm nest 
in his mother's arms and the loneliness 
of his little cold cot piercing him with 
a sense of loss and misery as he went. 

But sooner than Dody dreamed of was 
he to be safe with his mother — to sleep, 
ay, and to awake with her, the threads 
of their lives inwoven to all eternity. 

" Don't look so sad," said Mr. Eyre, as 
they went downstairs together. " In five 
minutes Dody will be safe again in your 
arms — in dreamland." 

" We have been holding a dress re- 
hearsal," he added, as they entered the 
drawing-room, and Frank rose to meet 
them. 

Mr. Eyre led Madcap to her own chair, 
brought a footstool, arranged a screen to 
guard her from draughts ; but Frank said 
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nothing. He was looking at Madcap, and 
wondering at her beauty, till catching 
that fixed look, she laughed, and said he 
was as unappreciative of her diamonds as 
the children had been. 

'* A glowworm will outshine them,'* 
said Mr. Eyre. " I saw three to-night, 
tempted out in the belief that spring had 
come again, I suppose." 

" That is very unusual," said Prank. 
" Where did you see them ? " 

" In Synge Lane," said Mr. Eyre care- 
lessly, and both Erank and Madcap looked 
up suddenly ; but Mr. Eyre's eyes were 
inscrutable, and told nothing. 

Yet he seemed to be labouring under 
strong nervous excitement, and presently 
something occurred to cause Erank the 
keenest anxiety. They were crossing the 
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hall to the dining-room, when Mr. Eyre 
suddenly stopped, his dilated eyes appa- 
rently fixed on something in the dis- 
tance. 

" Look ! " he exclaimed. " Did you see 
that under the clock ? ' ' 

They looked, but there was nothing. 
Prank knew the legend, but Madcap did 
not, how when death or misfortune of 
any kind threatened the Eyres, the un- 
couth figure of a dwarf appeared for 
a few seconds to one of the family 
beneath the old clock on the stairs. 

But in a moment Mr. Eyre had re- 
covered himself, and led Madcap into the 
beautifully-lit room. 

*' See," he said, " the table is dressed 
with as much care as you." And to her 
surprise, she saw a quantity of beautiful 
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hothouse tiowers heaped in the centre of 
the table, and a small choice bouquet 
laid beside each napkin. 

" Where could the gardener have got 
them?" exclaimed Madcap. "He had 
not one in the place this morning, and 
he will never beg any from the sur- 
rounding houses." 

"Oh, I got them," said Mr. Eyre care- 
lessly ; " that honest fool had nothing to 
do with it. Try that wine, Prank; it 
has been in the cellar over a hundred 
years. I bade them bring it out to-night 
in your honour." 

Frank just tasted the wine, but he was 
haunted by an uneasiness that Mr. Eyre's 
every look and word tended to confirm. 

He knew how danger roused and ex- 
cited this remarkable man, stimulating 
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liis intellectual powers to extraordinary 
brilliancy ; and while Madcap laughed in 
delight at her hushand's spirits, Erank 
felt more and more convinced that some- 
thing fresh had occurred with regard to 
Hester. 

" No, you are wrong," said Mr. Eyre, 
suddenly turning his keen eyes upon 
the young fellow. " Glowworms, Frank, 
have been known to walk in at an open 
window, attracted by the light ; and 
moths, too, are often attracted to their 
own destruction ; but they do not kill, 
they are usually killed." 

Madcap looked from one to the other 
perplexed. 

" It is nothing," said Mr. Eyre, smiling; 
*' it is an old jest, Madcap, yet all jests 
must have an end. Your health ; and 
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yours, Prank. May next year find you 
both as handsome and as happy as you 
are now." 

** And you," cried Madcap. " What of 
you?" 

"Nothing," he said, removing a glass 
that she was lifting to her lips. " You 
know. Madcap, I always had a horror 
of toasts or weddings, as well as of — 
blackbeetles," he added, laughing. 

He kept his hand upon hers, talking 
nonsense, until she had forgotten her 
intention ; then, Prank declining to take 
^ny more wine, they went back to the 
•drawing-room, where a cheerful wood 
^re burned, and seemed to invite their 
company. 

They drew round it. Madcap between 
them ; and never had an hour passed to 
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her more happily than with these two- 
heside her, whose lore made such an 
atmosphere of rest and content. 

At half-past ten Mr. Eyre rose. " L 
must leave you. Madcap," he said, " hut 
not for long. Don't let Frank go until 
I come hack. I have work that must he 
done to-night, and then — ay — then " 

*' Then we will he happier than we- 
ever were hefore," cried Madcap; "will 
we not, Frank ? " 

"You will he," said Mr. Eyre, with 
a scarcely perceptihle accent on the 
* you.' " And I shall he happy when — 
when " 

He did not complete the sentence, hut 
smiled, then went into the library. 
They heard the key turn in the lock 
as the door closed. 
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" There are but a few pages to add 
to his work," said Madcap, whose face 
had shadowed over at his departure ; " it 
^ill be his greatest/' she added with 
womanly pride, then turned to the 
piano ; but recollecting that Mr. Eyre 
must not be disturbed, closed it, and 
-approached the window. 

*' There will be a moon to-night," 
she said, lifting the curtain, and look- 
ing through the glass left unshuttered 
each evening until she had retired to 
rest. 

Prank came to her side, and together 
they looked out at the blue-black dome 
pierced with a million darts of fire, 
tipped with wild, blue, spirit-like bright- 
ness — at ruddy Mars and brilliant Sirius, 
.already beginning to pale before the 
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crescent just rising out of her silver- 
lined clouds. 

*'I never look at the stars," she said^ 
*' without thinking of that Vendean 
peasant who, on being told that the 
church steeples were to be demolished, 
and so the last traces of their religious^ 
belief swept away, said, ' Tou may do 
that, but you cannot abolish our stars, 
and we see them from a much greater 
distance.' " 

Frank thought she looked a part of 
the starlit sky itself, something too of 
its solemn beauty seemed to have touched 
her, as she went on wistfully — 

"How it quiets one to look at them; 
how all one's little angry, jealous^ 
thoughts drop away .... one sees the 
temptation, not the fall — the struggle 
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after right, not the failure; one scorns 
nothing and no one . . . . " 

" Frank,'' and she turned to the young 
fellow, " I seem to see things so dif- 
ferently now. Open the window a little 
way, and let me see the sky without 
the glass between. I think I used to 
look at many things as through glass, 
Frank ; not face to face, as I look at 
them now .... perhaps it is because I 
am so happy .... sometimes I think no 
one could be as happy as I am, without 
being punished for it ... . there was 
only one little cloud to make me less 
perfectly content, but it's gone now .... 
I'll tell you to-morrow, but I must tell 
him first." 

He thought instantly of Hester, and 
supposed that some interview had taken 
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place between the two women, which 
hecoming known to Mr. Eyre, had 
thrown him into a state of disorder that 
once before had culminated in an im- 
pulse of murder; but he said no word, 
only she seemed dearer to him then in 
her pathetic situation, and by her noble- 
mindedness, than she had ever been to 
him in her thoughtless youth .... 
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